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Working to Learn 


CHAPTER I 
Introduction 


A wumper of curriculum workshops, state and city school systems, 
and national educational associations are focusing attention upon 
the broad foundations of the secondary school curriculum. The 
focus has shifted from improvement in the “teaching” of specific 
subjects and from addition of new agencies and activities to a 
thoroughgoing attack upon the nature of the curriculum itself. 
A virulent skepticism has sprung up as to the adequacy of a pro- 
gram that was originally designed as preparation of a few for col- 
lege when applied to education of the many for life. And as that 
skepticism has found nourishment in evidence of the failure of the 
old curriculum, a realization has dawned upon educators that at- 
tempts to patch up the old program would be futile without funda- 
mental reconsideration of secondary education. 


1. Serving America’s Youth 

In the last years of the depression of the Thirties, the plight of 
youth who made up a disproportionate share of the unemployed 
led to surveys of secondary education and youth problems on a 
scale and in a critical temper not evidenced previously, The 
Regents’ Inquiry into the Cost and Character of Education in the 
State of New York centered its attention on the outcomes of school 
instruction. The Inquiry found the schools seriously ineffectual in 
the preparation they were providing for citizenship and vocational, 
social, and personal adjustment.” The American Youth Commis- 


sion made a comprehensive survey of youth in Maryland, dis- 


10 > Inquiry, see articularly: Francis T. Spaulding, High School 
and ee © Regen McCraw Hil, 1938); Thomas L. Norton, Education for 
Work (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1938); and Ruth E. Eckert and Thomas O. 
Marshall, When Youth Leave School (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1938). 
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covered large numbefs of youth out of school and out of work, 
revealed failures of schools to prepare their students for work life 
or leisure pursuits, for citizenship and family activities.” In the 
present decade, a committee of the faculty of Harvard University 
has examined the educational program of secondary schools and 
concluded that these schools are not serving to tie the youth of the 
land together in a common understanding óf their heritage and of 
one another as a necessary basis for the common life? 


A. DEVELOPING FUNCTIONAL PROGRAMS 


Meanwhile, experimentation has been going on in various places 
to develop a program that ‘will be better suited to the needs of all 
youth. By and large, two concepts dominate these experiments: 
first, that the primary function of the school is to help the student 
achieve his maximum personal development, and second, that the 
school must serve the function of preparing youth for the common 
life in American society with allegiance to the ideals of our culture. 
The emphasis is on a general education and on an education which 
will be directly functional in the life of the maturing adolescent. 

The most notable experiments on the secondary level have been 
the Eight-Year Study, sponsored by the Progressive Education 
Association in thirty schools and school systems in the North and 
West,* and the Southern Association Study, sponsored by the 
Southern Association in thirty-three schools in eleven Southeastern 
states.” In each case the cooperating schools were released from 
meeting college entrance requirements stated in terms of specific 
subject matter, and they were free to reorganize their programs in 
any way they saw fit. The schools, then, proceeded to work out 


2On the American Youth Commission, see particularly: Howard M. Bell, Youth 
Tell Their Story (Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 1938); 
Howard M. Bell, Matching Youth and Jobs (Washington, D. C., American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1940; and American Youth Commission, Youth and the Future 
(Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 1942). 

$ Harvard Committee, General Education in a Free Society (Cambridge. Har- 
vard University Press, 1945). : 


er, 1942-1943, 5 Vol.), and in 
eT 72 the Eight-Year Study, Vol. I, 1942; Dean 
, Di yey Succeed in College?, Vol. IV, 5 i 

Schools Tell Their Story, Vol. V, 1943. SHANS iba 


Cooperative Study for the Improvement of Edu- 
i uarterly (February and August 1946), X, 9-132 and 
372-488. 
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their own curricula under local autonomy yet under guidance of 
the central staff of the study. In each study many of the cooperat- 
ing schools moved away from the traditional subject organization 
and toward curricula that tended to place man’s social functions or 
the problems of adolescence at the heart of the school program. 
Subject matter ceased to be an end in itself and became a resource 
to be called upon as students and their teachers went about the 
solution of problems significant to them. Both studies made large- 
scale evaluations of the results of their experiments and found sig- 
nificant evidence in favor of the more functional programs. 

In addition to the experimenting that was being done, theoretical 
formulations were published by the Harvard Committee, the Na- 
tional Education Association,® and the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, among others. All were con- 
cerned with the problem of general education—the common pro- 
gram designed for all youth, a reaction against the free elective 
system that tended to be more of a divisive than a cementing force 
in education. Agreeing in general on the need for such a program 
and even on the objectives to be sought, the groups divided on the 
method of approach. The Harvard Committee presented a pro- 
gram that was substantially a rephrasing of the traditional subject- 
centered approach that smacked of the dominance of the academic 
disciplines. The other committees agreed in advocacy of a program 
much employed by many schools participating in the Eight-Year 
and Southern Association studies. They espoused the institution of 
a “core” program, placing social functions and the personal con- 
cerns of the learners at the center of the curriculum, and cutting 
across subject lines in an emphasis on the functions of education 


Vauzer than on any specific content. 


B. GENERAL EDUCATION EMPHASES 


By and large, it may be seen, all groups were convinced of the 
need for a general education program at the heart of the curricu- 
lum. This general program had two functions: it was to include 
the “common learnings” aspect of the curriculum—those learnings 


* National Education Association, Educational Policies Commission, Education 


for ALL American Youth (Washington, D. C., The Association, 1944). 
TNorth Central Association, Committee on General Education, General Educa- 


tion in the American High School (Chicago, Scott, Foresman, 1942). 
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which would meet the needs of all pupils and which were not dif- 
ferentiated according to vocational aim or special interests of any 
kind; it was to serve as a uniting element in a diverse culture, to tie 
together pupils with differing interests, goals, and backgrounds so 
that they might live a harmonious life together both in school and 
as adults and citizens. The methods proposed to accomplish this 
general education included the following: (1) greater attention to 
the classics as a common heritage, (2) a course of “constants” that 
prescribed study of the traditional subjects by all students for half 
the school day, (3) introduction of social studies “cores” 
postulated citizenship as the unifying factor in life, 
ization around the “persistent life situations” 
and adults face in their daily living. 

At the same time there had been increasing criticism of the 
content-centered curriculum of the secondary school. Much of 
the content had originally been included not for any inherent 
values but because it was supposed to facilitate learning in college, 
to which the secondary programs had been subordinated. The 
new high school population, however, sent only one-sixth of its 
entrants and only one-third of its graduates to college.’ The con- 


clusion followed, therefore, that the secondary curriculum would 


have to have its own raison d’être, that it would have to help stu- 


blems and prepare for adult living, 
education. Furthermore, studies had 
d (citizenship, social attitudes, voca- 
ts, etc.) were not to be achieved effec- 
pproach that stressed academic disci- 


t attention would have to be given to 
of education. 


which 


and (4) organ- 
that children, youth, 


°W. L. Warner, R. J. Havi hurst, and M. B f: 
(Now York, Hess es igh i ae - Loeb, Who Shall Be Educated: 
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program, But while the play activities of the child might serve as 
the center of the activity movement in the elementary schools, the 
secondary schools would have to find something more substantial, 
something more closely related to the demands of the adult world 
which their students were about to enter. Educators faced the 
problem of fixing on those activities for the general education pro- 
gram which (1) were the common elements of life binding society 
together, (2) met the demands of an adult society and built alle- 
giance to the ideals of the culture, and (3) would still be functional 
in the lives of adolescents who necessarily put their own develop- 
mental tasks first. In an attempt to meet these three criteria, newer 
programs have tended to center their attention on man’s social 
functions—his daily dealings with other people—and the problems 
of adolescence that have significance in adult life. 


C. THE WORK-EDUCATION DICHOTOMY 


Unfortunately, these programs tended to isolate vocational 
activities as “specialization,” finding general education in non- 
vocational studies alone. In this they reflected the traditional di- 
chotomy between work and education which has regarded the one 
as routinizing and degrading, and only the other as uplifting and 
“Tiberalizing.” While the social-functions and adolescent-problems 
approaches represented an advance over the sterile subject-centered 
organization, they often continued the old tradition of studying 
about, rather than participating in, life activities. More important, 
they tended to overlook the significance of work as a common 
denominator and to see only the specializing and fractionating 
influence that a great diversity of occupations might have. As a 
result they tended to relegate occupational activities still deeper 
into limbo, prolonging the infancy of youth by denying him useful 
participation in service to his community. They started from the 
valid observation that social interaction is the common activity of 
mankind, but influenced by the traditional attitude toward work 
they overlooked the equally important observation that the primary 
mode of social interaction is productive enterprise. 

The release of atomic power that was finally achieved in 1945 
represented a striking result of two aspects of human life: the social 
use of intelligence to remake the environment, and the develop- 
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ment of a science that had sprung from the work men do. In the 
history of the world, man, like many animals, had to work, had to 
remake his environment, in order to survive. Thorstein Veblen 
found that man was “an agent, not an absorbent,” and that from 


many millenia of this type of reaction he had developed an “instinct 
of workmanship”: 


The adaptation to the environment which the situation enforced was 


of an industrial kind; it required man to achieve facility in shaping 
things and situations for human use. . . . 


Early man was a member of a group which depended for its survival 
on the industrial efficiency of its members and on their singleness of 
purpose in making use of material means at hand.® 


Man had been born into a world in which existence was at best 
precarious, But it was a world in which things were not all fixed. 
William James called it a “universe with the lid off.” As a result 
man could do something to make the goods of existence more 
secure and the evils less menacing.1° What he did we now know 
as work. And from that work have come not only the material 
results we are familiar with, but the arts and sciences and social 
institutions basic to our culture. Dewey says: 


In and through work they [men] have mastered nature, they have 
protected and enriched the conditions of their own life, they have 
awakened to the sense of their own powers—have been led to invent, 
to plan, and to rejoice in the acquisition of skill. 


Genuine art grows out of the work of the artisan, “The art of the 
Renaissance was great, because it grew out of the manual arts of 
life.” 2 Yet not through routine work alone, but through the 
application of intelligence to his daily toil was man’s heritage belt, 

All we had to do, then, was to look about us and find in this most 
prevalent form of human activity the core of our general education 
program. As work has functioned to develop man’s arts, skills, and 

° Thorstein Veblen, “The Instinct of Workmanship and the Irksomeness of 
Labor,” American Journal of Sociology (September 1898), IV, 194. 

VSee exposition of experimentalist view of universe in J. L. Childs, Education 
and the Philosophy of Experimentalism (New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1931), pp. 53-61. 


“John Dewey, The School and the Child, edited by J. L. Findl L 
Blackie and Son, 1907), p. 86. ‘ ia ee ondon: 


* John Dewey, School and Society (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1900), 
p. 103. 
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institutions, so it might well function to develop the individual, his 
personality, skills, attitudes, and knowledge—if the school would 
guide the application of intelligence to current work activities. 
That is the thesis of this study. Participation in representative 
occupations and study of their influences on our arts and social 
institutions is suggested as the content of the school’s general edu- 
cation, and it is also advocated as the method for achieving goals 
in citizenship, home membership, learning tools, health, vocational 
adjustment, ethical development, leisure-time education. Occupa- 
tional education is seen as a logical extension of the experience cur- 
riculum to the secondary school. 


2. The Organization of This Study 


The concept of occupational education set forth in these pages 
is based substantially on the theory of experience which James, 
Dewey, and their followers built, on successful application of this 
theory in elementary schools, and on indications of the need for 
change in the secondary school. In order to build an appropriate 
foundation for the theory of education which is set forth, a com- 
prehensive statement of the theory is deferred until Chapter V. In 
Chapter II the activity movement in the elementary school and its 
underlying philosophy are discussed. Chapter lll presents the role 
of the high school in historical perspective and the objectives of the 
high school in the areas of personal development and social goals. 
Efforts to make the secondary curriculum attain these goals more 
directly are described in Chapter IV. With the psychological and 
social foundations of the secondary curriculum before us, and with 
a view of the conventional and more functional programs, we then 
go on in Chapter V to examine the concept of occupational edu- 
Cation. 

Chapters VI and VII present efforts that have been made in 
foreign schools and in America to apply occupational concepts. 
Chapter VIII draws on these programs to present those experiences 
Most promising for an occupational curriculum in the present 
American culture. Last, Chapter IX organizes these experiences 
into a sample curriculum so that the reader may have a more con- 


Crete picture of the proposal. 


CHAPTER II 


Functionalism in the Elementary School 


In the half-century since the foundation of the Laboratory School 
at the University of Chicago, the activity program that Dewey 
popularized has achieved acceptance in many schools, large and 
small, in the United States, Accepting this program, schoolmen 
have also taken up a philosophy of education which regards ex- 
perience as the means of learning, improved conduct in meeting 
life’s needs as the goal of learning, and the social milieu as the 
theater in which learning takes place. Such educators now regard 
books, factual knowledge, and individual studying as means, not 
ends, in the learning process. 

In elementary and secondary school alike this philosophy has 
been given widespread allegiance; yet it has been the elementary 
school alone which has found effective means of putting these the- 
ories into practice. The reasons for earlier adoption in the ele- 
mentary school of a functional program are not far to seek. The 
elementary school has had a longer history as the country’s com- 
mon school, Before the first world war, considerably less than half 
of America’s youth entered high school. The high school was a 
specialized institution preparing a majority of its students for actual 
college attendance. The school did not help students meet their 
current problems, but in a quite literal sense the high school studies 
did help prepare them for their future years. To this extent, at 
least, the program was functional in the lives of the students. 

On the other hand, the elementary school, while part of the edu- 
cational ladder, had to concern itself with the Majority of its stu- 
dents who were not even going on to high school, not to mention 
college. The lower school enrolled the mass of the country’s chil- 
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dren. It had to find an educational program which would be 
equally suitable for all the children and which could serve as a 
foundation for future learnings, either inside academic cloisters or 
out in a working world where people faced the problems of daily 
life. With the mass of the children enrolled in the lower school, 
and with the education of most children ending there, it is not 
strange that the concern for an education directly functional in life 
was concentrated in the elementary field. 

The fruit of the work done in elementary education in the last 
fifty years may well nourish the efforts of those concerned with 
secondary programs, now that the secondary school, too, has be- 
come part of the country’s common educational system. Universal 
secondary school attendance has been achieved in many cities and 
in some states, and with it have come the problems that elementary 
education has long faced. Justification has ceased to exist for a 
program whose chief function was preparation for college. If the 
high schools are to offer a general program for the general public, 
they will have to find a content and methodology that will be of 
functional value in the lives of their students and in the supporting 
society. Moreover, identification as part of the common school 
system makes it apparent that the secondary school must orient its 
program toward its “sister” common school rather than toward the 


college, a selective institution. 


1. The Activity Movement in the Elementary School 


A functional concept has always been strong in the elementary 
school. The traditional three R’s program was designed to supple- 
ment the educational activities of the home and church in days 
when the home provided a richer learning environment and the 
church was a stronger influence than it is today. Still, the program 
was conceived in terms of what adults wanted children to learn, 
With little concern for the children’s problems, interests, and needs. 
Knowledge, it was assumed, could be poured into the child, and 
the child who was not perverse would absorb the knowledge and 
automatically convert it into desirable behavior. The program was 
functional, but from an adult point of view only, 

Efforts to introduce learning that would function in the chil- 
dren’s lives while preparing them for future demands have a long 
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history. Lois C. Mossman carries such attempts back to Erasmus’s 
observation that knowledge of things is more important than 
knowledge of words. The development of sense realism and object 
teaching, Rousseau’s concern for the natural interests of the child, 
Herbart’s doctrine of interest, and Froebel’s principle of self-activ- 
ity are viewed as paving the way for the activity movement which 
swept American elementary education in the first third of the cur- 
rent century.’ 

In America, Dewey, through his Laboratory School in Chicago 
and his numerous publications, gave impetus to what was subse- 
quently called the activity program. Education was a process of 
reconstructing one’s experience, not a ritual for inscribing the cul- 
tural heritage on a tabula rasa that represented the child. It was an 
active process in which the child’s creative assimilation of experi- 
ence was the key factor. As such, it involved the total behavior of 
the child, not his mental life alone. Learning could not be highly 
departmentalized but must instead center around activities in which 
the child was interested. And the child was interested in those 
things that helped him solve his problems, satisfy his needs and 
drives, The program emphasized, therefore, the total child, learn- 
ing by doing, placing the child’s needs at the center of the program, 
providing considerable diversity in learning activities, and giving 
the child greater freedom so that he might attain his goals.? 

In effect the program was characterized by revolt against many 
formalistic features of the existing pattern that often aroused ex- 
cesses of negativism, and by a number of constructive innovations. 
Teacher domination of the classropm situation, verbalism, textbook 
mastery, and literal recitation of a text were the bugaboos of the 
“new education.” In their place the innovators put experiential 
learning, constructive discipline that aimed at guided self-control 
rather than imposed conformity, a “success program” that would 


*Lois C. M 5 A 
177-84. ossman, The Activity Concept (New York, Macmillan, 1940), pp. 


*Selected from: 
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provide opportunities for achievement and $elf-expression for all, 
and socialized classroom and school procedures.® 

To meet these goals, classroom activities had to be immensely 
more varied and more closely related to daily experiences of the 
children than ever before. In the process, play became a respected 
partner of the primer and blackboard as a learning medium. A 
search was instituted for realistic activities that would facilitate 
mastery of the tool subjects through jobs important to the children 
rather than through repetitive drill. In the class, emphasis was put 
on being busy at tasks the children felt were worth while rather 
than on being quiet. The teacher ceased to be the hearer of recita- 
tions and became the guide and leader in planning activities and 
discussing their performance. Pupil and teacher shared in the selec- 
tion and prosecution of learning activities; schedules became flex- 
ible enough to permit visits to educative resources found in the 
community.t Reading was discovered to depend upon prior accu- 
mulation of experience that would make symbols meaningful—and 
those experiences became the center of a reading readiness program 
that preceded actual efforts to learn directly to read. Knowledge 
had to be reorganized around functional centers—Melvin’s ten 
modes of human activity, for example, or Mossman’s ten funda- 
mental processes of living. The academic disciplines were no ade- 
quate organization for children with problems to solve. 

In the thirty years following the foundation of the Laboratory 
School in Chicago, the activity movement found its chief applica- 
tion in a rather small number of private schools, In them the social 
Meanings upon which Dewey had placed so much emphasis were 
largely neglected. As a result, Kilpatrick’s evaluation of the activ- 
ivy movement in 1934 held that it was largely restricted to the 
“method” aspect of education and that it had to be complemented 
by a more adequate social theory.” Caswell, similarly, attacked a 
focus on the child which was too narrow in nature, a preoccupa- 
tion with method, and the failure to recognize “the significant role 

*New York State Department of Education, The Activity Program (Albany, 


1e Department, 1941), pp- 19721- 
id., pp. 22-23. 
5A, ae Melvin, The Activated Curriculum (New York, John Day, 1939), 
P. 86. 
6 
Mossman, op. cit, Pp. 55+ 
* Kilpatrick, op. cits P. 64 
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of the culture and function of social ideals and conditions in deter- 
mining the direction in which the educational program moves.” £ 

Yet interest in the activity program had spread, and with it a 
growing consciousness of social values that led to the later emphasis 
on social functions. Thus, when city, county, and state systems 
began to incorporate activity concepts into their programs, they 
did so without the stress on individualism and neglect of social 
values that had been found objectionable in the early patterns. 
This is a notable feature of the Virginia, Mississippi, and Florida 
state programs that grew in the Thirties under the influence of 
Caswell, Campbell, Harap, and others. In the Thirties, too, a wider 
adoption of the activity concept took place. California’s State 
Education Department started publishing the new gospel in 1930; 
in 1933 Newark, New Jersey, formally adopted the program. Sev- 
enty schools joined in the experimental phase of New York City’s 
program from 1935 to 1941. Evaluation in 1941 disclosed signifi- 
cant advances over the conventional program, and the newer prac- 
tices were extended to all the elementary schools in the city soon 
thereafter. At present there seems little doubt that the activity 


program, with great variety in pattern, represents the dominant 
trend in American elementary education. 


2. The Underlying Philosophy 


A primary target for criticism of the activity movement in action 
was the preoccupation of many of its exponents with method. Yet 
the substance of the new program lay not in its methodology but 
in its fundamental reconsideration of the educational process. In 
our effort to discover a functional framework for the secondar 
school, we will find the chief significance of the elementary “revo- 
lution” in the underlying philosophy and psychology. 


A. BEHAVIOR AS ADJUSTMENT 

Kilpatrick points out, “ 
ment is the effort to bri 
personality, the biologica 
the experimentalist outlo 


What we now call the activity move- 
ng together the democratic regard for 
l psychology of James and Dewey, and 


ok in general.”® The work of Darwin 
* Caswell, op. cit, p. 196 


"W, H. Kilpatrick, “F. oreword,” in Mossman, op. cit, p. xiv. 
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made clear the close relationship of man afd other animals. Life 
is characterized by activity—behavior. Behavior involves an ad- 
justment of the organism to the environment in the nature of an 
interacting relationship of the two. The organism is moved to 
activity because of disequilibria or tensions set up either by its own 
needs and drives or by the demands of the environment. In all 
cases it tends to work toward a new equilibrium, toward a new inte- 
gration of knowledge and patterns of action. The active process of 
achieving a new equilibrium, a new integration, may be character- 
ized as learning. Without adjustive behavior, without the integra- 
tion of new patterns of action, there is no learning. 


B. BEHAVIOR AND THE ORGANISM’S NEEDS 


Behavior is always selective in nature. The human being partic- 
ipates in those activities that are of deep concern to him; he selects 
those responses that help him restore disturbed equilibria, that help 
him fulfill his need and purposes. Behavior is viewed as resulting 
from a “press” or “valences” in the environment acting upon ten- 
sions, drives, or propensities in the individual. In this situation there 
isa tendency to work toward an end, goal, or closure. 

With this basic idea, various authors have set up diverse cate- 
gories of needs. Perhaps the most fruitful for the educator is Pres- 
Cott’s division into physiological, social, and ego needs. The first 
involves needs for physical maintenance; the second includes re- 
quirements for security, a sense of belongingness, affection, and 
acceptance by a social group; the third necessitates contact and 
harmony with reality, progressive symbolization, a favorable ratio 
€f success to failure, a sense of selfhood.?° 

For the educator significance lies in the realization that some 
needs are fundamental and basic, lying within the personality yet 
subject to the pressure of the environment. Since these needs are 
basic, their satisfaction takes precedence over such things as school- 
imposed tasks. Learning takes place only insofar as it makes use 
of the “psychical energies” involved in discharging tensions created 


by these needs. 


” Daniel A. Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Process (Washington, D.C, 
Merican Council on Education, 1938), Chapter VI. 
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C. BEHAVIOR AND THE SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 


The environment is not purely physical but social as well. In 
animals, as in humans, gestures are made by the organism as it 
comes into contact with others of like or different species. In man 
these gestures somehow have emerged into what George Mead 
calls “significant symbols,” gestures that carry the same meaning 
for the gesturer as they do for his correspondent; and through 
language man has developed consciousness of self and of others 
and the aspect of behavior we call “mind.” Mind and reason are not 
pre-experiential, not given a priori, not divinely bestowed, but 
spun of experience, the social process, and the development of con- 
sciousness of self and others.™ Living and thinking are highly in- 
terdependent: 


Since experience is in and of the world of men and things, our minds 
are also continuous with these objective materials. Had our environ- 
ments been different, our experiences would have been different. In 
short, to live differently is to think differently.12 


D. SYMBOLS AND “TRANSFER” 


Thought cannot arise without the experience that evokes it, nor 
be effective without being tested in action. On the other hand, 
experiences that have not been conceptualized, generalized, offer 
no carry-over to other experiences and therefore no learning. 
Thinking depends on the use of symbols and language, for through 
them the consequences of an action may be summoned up in ad- 
vance of the overt act and its overt consequences. These symbols, 
too, make it possible to generalize experiences and thus to apply 


one experience to a second in the form of the generalization or 
symbol that stands for the earlier experience 


E. GENERALIZATION AND SUBJECT MATTER 

As the individual builds his generalization: 
race accomplishes the same feat in reducing 
into classifications we regard as “subjec 


s of experience, the 
its combined experience 
ts,” as the organized cul- 

u For a good discussion of this point of view, see W. 
and Civilization (New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941). 


1 John L. Childs, Education and the Philosoph of E. j i; 
Bal, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1931), p. d Vio) Beperiteptalisa, (New 


H. Kilpatrick, Selfhood 
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tural heritage. In order to save succeeding generations the trouble 
of redistilling this experience, these subjects are usually set in or- 
ganized form before children and youth. But what meaning can 
these generalizations have for youngsters whose experiential back- 
ground does not lend substance to the symbols employed? Rather, 
the individual takes from his environment what helps him to make 
necessary adjustments; he continuously “refines the logic” of his 
own experience. Indeed, Hopkins defines learning as “the progres- 
sive changes which the individual makes in the logic of his experi- 
ence due to his increasingly purposeful efforts to resolve his own 
personal problems of living more intelligently.” ** Not initially, 
but eventually, does the learner arrive at the highly conceptualized 
and generalized bodies of knowledge that are now foisted upon 
children and adolescents who have no basis for assimilating them 


into their experience. 


F. THE IMPLICATIONS 
Certain implications for education have been drawn from this 
philosophy of meaning and experience. 
First, education is to be looked upon as a process of growth, as 
reconstruction of experience, as very much concerned with the 
development of a learner, not with the filling of a two-gallon jug. 


Learning is defined as changes wrought in the individual’s person- 


ality as expressed in his behavior. While it is true that we learn 
we do;™ rather, we learn what we 


by doing, we do not learn what : 
assimilate in a highly selective manner. Learning and behavior are 
seen as a function of personality and environment interacting with 
each other. The role of the school, then, is a dual one; it must 
provide educative experiences; it must assist the growing individ- 


ual to reconstruct and reorganize these experiences into a meaning- 


ful whole, with resultant generalizations that will determine his 


behavior pattern. tat 
Second, only as the mind of the learner is active and as a gen- 


uine problem is faced does learning take place: 
*L. Thomas Hopkins, Interaction: The Democratic Process (Boston, D: G. 
Heath, 1941), p. 140. ; = 
“E, R. Guthrie, “Conditioning,” in Nationa 
Forty-first Yearbook, Part Il, p. 24- 


1 Society for the Study of Education 
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Action is response; itis adaptation, adjustment. There is no such thing 
as sheer self-activity possible—because all activity takes place in a 
medium, in a situation, and with reference to its Conditions. . . . All 
depends upon the activity which the mind itself undergoes in respond- 
ing to what is presented from without.® 
Activity in a problem situation is the cue to learning: 


The adjustment of habits to ends, through the medium of a prob- 
lematic, doubtful, precarious situation, is the structural form upon 
which present intelligence and emotion are built.16 
Neither subject matter nor a 


ready-made; they develop as 
problems. 


Behavior, while drawing on adjustive mechanisms learned in the 
past, is goal-directed. To borrow Murray’s term, it is both “a push 
from the past” and “a pull from the future.” 17 Learning takes place 
e; when the individual’s 


; ewey; when “valences” 
ting upon the “needs” of the individual set up 


“logic of experience” can be given 
the learner goes about solving his 


18 John Dewey, The Child and j : x 
cl 02, peso. ild and the Curriculum (Chicago, University of Chicago 
* From Philosophy and Civilization (p. 18 r 
by John Dewey, Courtesy of G P. ER py. John Dewey, Copyright, 1931, 
1 Henry A. Murray and others, Explorati i $ 
University Press, PEEL PP- 70-71. A Personality (New Mork Oxford 
18 Kurt Lewin, ynamic Theory of Person lit 
and K. E. Zener (New York, McGraw-Hill, beige eE y D. K. Adams 
e, Frank, Jucknat, Fajans, and Rosenfeld. ‘periments by 
Hoppe, 
w Gordon W. Allport, Personality: A Psy 


Holt, 1937), pp. 90-102 a Interpretation (New York, 
Henry sd F, 3 
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they are pre-eminent at that point in the organism’s maturation.2° 
At the same time as the level of aspiration (or readiness) of the 
individual is influenced by these interests, it is also subject to the 
code of the individual’s social group and to previous success and 
failure experiences which have been found to raise and lower re- 
spectively the aspirational level. Because of the influence of suc- 
cess and failure on the fevel of aspiration, the product of learning 
has significant effect upon the process of learning. 

Third, honest consideration has to be given to the “whole” 
learner—to his affective and volitional qualities as well as to per- 
ception and cognition. Mind is not separate from the body and its 
emotions, but an aspect of total behavior. Emotional concomitants 
of learning determine attitudes, ideals, appreciations. Persistent un- 
solved problems of the learner, not the concerns of teacher or 
Course of study, have prior claim on his attention. If the membrane 
that separates the personality from the environment is to be per- 
meated so that learning may take place, the school will have to 
give heed to the problems and emotions that preoccupy the learner. 
It will have to aid the pupil to see the relatedness between school, 
home, play and work life. Consideration of the whole learner pos- 
tulates that the school help the learner to integrate his experiences, 
to use his emotions wisely, to solve his problems, to reconstruct the 
logic of his experience so as to meet his needs more intelligently. 

Fourth, the nature of language, consciousness and symbols must 
be given due recognition. As the child grows up in the social 
milieu, he learns language and consciousness of self and others. He 
learns to refer to things and events through the symbols which 
generalize them. The symbols make possible what Dewey calls 
“inovert action”—‘doing” things in thought, anticipating conse- 
quences, reasoning. In the schools, however, the process has not 
been carried out without difficulties. Operations in which the 
Meanings originated were isolated from the symbols, and the experi- 
mental method—trying things to observe their consequences—was 
often dropped when thought and “studying about” were substituted 
for overt doing. Although time was saved in the process, verbali- 


> Arthur T. Jersild and others, Child Development and the Curriculum (New 
York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1945), pp- 13-15. 
ewin, experiments cited above. 
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zation was sometimes mistaken for understanding—the use of sym- 
bols was mistaken for a grasp of the experience that the symbols 
stood for. In like manner, subject matter had been assumed to be 
transmissible without the prior experience which was indispensable 
if the symbols were to be truly significant. For the school it meant 
that experience would somehow have to be obtained if the sym- 
bols of science and language, the social studies, ethics, and art were 
to be meaningful. Moreover, it meant that if symbols or generali- 
zations learned in one situation were to be applied to new situa- 
tions, they would first need a genuine basis in experience. “Insight” 
into new situations would depend upon the quality of generaliza- 
tion of previous experience. 

Fifth, since language and consciousness are products of social 
interaction, the social milieu becomes increasingly important. Real- 
life situations, participation in the adult world, democratic relations 
in the school world are necessary to the development of mean- 
ingful symbols, and desirable habits and attitudes in a democracy. 
Participation in natural and social affairs is man’s function in the 
world. A basic aim of education, then, is to help the learner “to 


develop the attitudes and habits, and to gain the mastery of tech- 


niques which will serve to make that icipati i 
; whic articipation progre 
more intelligent,” 22 : : Sn 


€ ™ The role of group reinf i i 
the influence of the group in a L eega E 


. needs to modify its old emphasi indivi 
ares y phasis on the individual 


3. Evaluations of “Experience 


l Education” 
in the Elementary School SAEN 


being neglected—that r 

; » and arithmetic were be- 
coming lost ar ts—many measurements were taken of pupil kills i 
the newer-type schools and compared wi pupil skills in 
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conventional schools where other variables Sn the situation were 
matched. Second, efforts were made to evaluate the new program 
in the light of the values which its exponents were trying particu- 
larly to attain. 

Wrightstone, taking six communities varying in population from 
6,000 to 328,000, paired experimental and conventional schools in 
each locality. He discovered that the pupils in the experimental 
schools were significantly superior to those in the control schools 
in reading, spelling, and language, and superior, but not with statis- 
tical significance, in arithmetic.” In the experimental phase of the 
New York City program, slight and conflicting differences were 
found between the two types of schools in the three R’s program.” 
Pratt, Dunlap, and Cureton paired schools in Hawaii and found 
subject-matter achievement about the same in the experimental 
schools as in the control schools.® Summarizing studies made in 
Houston, the Lincoln School, Los Angeles, New York City, Roslyn, 
N. Y., and the findings of his own and Pistor’s investigations, 
Wrightstone reports the newer program more effective in reading 
skills, arithmetic, language usage, spelling, and work-study habits 
with these exceptions: the regular program excelled in spelling in 
Houston and in reading skills in Roslyn; no difference was reported 
in spelling by Pistor, or in arithmetic in Houston and Roslyn.” 
He concludes: 


The evidence of growth in basic skills, both at the elementary and 
Secondary levels, reveals clearly that in the modern curriculum these 
skills are achieved as thoroughly or better than in the conventional 
curriculum. This is true for the basic skills discussed in this chapter, 
namely, skills in reading, arithmetic, language, work-study, library, 
Critical thinking, health, and personal-social relationships.” 


More significant, however, are results found in those areas which 
the conventional program had left to chance and to which the 
newer pattern gave particular attention. Wrightstone, in his six- 


a J. Wayne Wrightstone, Appraisal of Newer Elementary School Practices 
New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938), pp. 203-04. 
< New York State Department of Education, op. cit., pp. 62-63 and 65. 
J. Paul Leonard and Alvin C. Eurich, An Evaluation of Modern Education 


(New York, D. Ai 
, D. Appleton-Century, 1942), P- 43. 
>J, Wayne Wrightstone, “Growth in Basic Skills,” in Leonard and Eurich, An 


Evaluation of Modern Education, pp. 155, 159s 162, 165. 
Ibid. p. 177. 
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community study, found pupils in the experimental schools signif- 
icantly superior in their understanding of current affairs and in 
their civic attitudes, and more honest on a self-marking test. He 
found reliable differences favoring students in the newer-type 
school in activities that involved self-initiation, experimenting, and 
leadership. Similarly, the experimentally trained pupils were su- 
perior in creative language and gtaphic arts. In obtaining and 
explaining facts they excelled significantly. They showed greater 
interest in tools, pets, library, exhibits, newspapers, magazines, 
drawing, and writing, but not quite so much interest in photog- 
raphy and plants. They rated higher in personal and social ad- 
justment, and stood much higher in the physical fitness index 
(health habits) although they ranked slightly lower in Possession 
of health information.2® 

The New York City study finds significant superiority in the 
new-type program in civic attitudes and in the use of books to 
check conflicting data and to find answers to questions and solu- 
tions to problems. The development of critical thinking and the 
fostering of desirable social relationships were reported as fortes 
of the new program. In attitudes, significant differences were 
found in self-confidence, lack of subservience, and attitudes toward 
school practices. More reading, more club memberships, more 
reading for fun, wider radio interests were found in pupils attend- 
ing newer-type schools. That teachers also benefited was indicated 


by increased professional activity and better knowled 
dren: “The activity 


quainted with the child a 
tunity to treat each 
were judged to like s 
more to carry its infl 
Leonard and Eurich 


nd gives them greater freedom and oppor- 
child individually.” Pupils in activity schools 
chool better, find it more interesting, and tend 
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Thurston on the effect of movies, by Louis Raths on the effect 
of field trips, and the classic Lewin “climate” experiments which 
have shown that the newer-type program can influence vital at- 
titudes.3° 

The evidence that has been gathered on the newer program is 
impressive. Caswell points out, to reassure those who are con- 
cerned over the traditional three R’s program, that the basic school 
skills are being mastered better than ever before.** In addition, 
important values are being achieved in the realm of social under- 
Standing, critical thinking, attitudes, personal and social relations, 
and personal development. 


4. Implications for the Secondary School 

On the basis of these accomplishments in the elementary school, 
what may be carried over into the high school? 

First, a functional approach to content is indicated. The primary 
Concern of the school is development of the learner, not inculca- 
tion of subject matter. The corollary is that a need arises to select 
and regroup the gleanings of our cultural heritage so that they will 


help the student face his daily problems more efficiently, while at 
the same time preparing him to meet social demands. The curricu- 
lum then revolves about the individual’s functions and the proc- 
esses of society rather than about academic disciplines. 

Second, the high school may recognize that the basis of the edu- 
meeting the developmental demands of the 
level of maturity and in satisfying the de- 
make upon the individual. These are viewed 
he school, not as concomitants of a program 


Cative process lies in 

learner peculiar to his 
mands that society will 
as explicit functions of t 


focused on academic disciplines. 
Third, the activity program of the elementary school recom- 


mends these features for incorporation into a secondary school 
program: the unification of learnings that are now highly depart- 
Mentalized, the use of projects that youth consider worth while 
as the mechanism for unification, and active student participation 
in the planning, performance, and evaluation of these projects. 
In addition, there is special meaning for the secondary school in 


> Leonard and Eurich, op. cit. 
Caswell, op. cit, p. 185. -- 
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the theoretical implications drawn from the underlying theory of 
experience. Obviously the secondary school has to face, although 
not in exactly the same way as the elementary school, the prob- 
lems that arise from (1) consideration of education as develop- 
ment, (2) the problem-solving and goal-directed nature of be- 
havior and learning and their bearing on the level of aspiration, 
(3) attention to the “whole learner” and the integration of experi- 
ence, (4) symbolization, generalization, and transfer of learning, 
and (5) the influence of the social milieu. Secondary school ap- 


proaches to these problems will be discussed in the chapters that 
follow. 


CHAPTER III 


The Reale of the Secondary School 


Recarpiess of the effectiveness of an elementary program and 
its significance for secondary education, it would be fallacious 
indeed to presume that a pattern could be imposed upon the sec- 
ondary school without a basic understanding of the historic role 
of that institution, of its function in the contemporary culture, and 
of the psychological factors involved in educating adolescents in 
our culture. To lay the basis for that understanding, this chapter 
will explore these areas and discuss their implications for a more 


functional program. 


1. The Secondary School in Perspective 

Historically the high school is a by-product of higher education 
and does not enter the stream of common education until com- 
paratively recent times. Originally it had no function which would 
Justify its existence as an independent and terminal institution, 
having been instituted to prepare students for college. The Latin 
grammar school of colonial times laid the groundwork for a col- 
lege education that stressed ancient languages. The academy that 
followed was not conceived of as a common school, and it was not 
until 1874 that the Kalamazoo Case established the right of a public 
school district to maintain a secondary school as part of its com- 
mon school system. At this point the college-preparatory and 
Common-school traditions merged, and the history of American 
Secondary institutions since then has been that of a servant trying 


to follow two masters. 
The surge upward o 
efforts to seize control o 


f common education inevitably brought 
f the secondary curriculum and substitute 
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for a program whose Tunction was merely preparation for higher 
education a program that would function directly in the life of the 
times. Various proprietary “English” schools had begun to operate 
in colonial cities early in the Eighteenth Century to purvey knowl- 
edge chiefly to would-be surveyors, navigators, and bookkeepers.’ 
Franklin attempted to combine the prevailing tendency of the pri- 
vate schools to offer ultilitarian subjects för vocational purposes 
with classical languages for college preparation in his proposal for 
an academy in 1749. It was not long, however, before even Frank- 
lin had to complain of his own protégé, for the college-preparatory 
tradition was proving too strong and the “English” division of the 
academy was being subordinated to the “Latin” division.2 

With the surrender of the academy to the “cultural” tradition, 
the next challenge came in the form of the English high school 
in its 1821 Boston prototype. Democratic forces had begun to 
demand a secondary school that would provide, at public expense, 
a more useful education for children who had completed their ele- 
mentary education. “The public high school appeared to meet 
this demand and to overcome the growing undemocratic and ‘class’ 
character of the academies,” according to Butts. English, mathe- 
matics, and social studies of a practical nature were the main stress 
of a new three-year course for boys of twelve or older who were 
not preparing for college entrance. 

At about the same time as the new high schools were opening, 
the manual training movement was imported from Fellenberg’s In- 
stitute at Hofwyl by William McClure and Joseph Neef, who 
organized a society for spreading this new gospel in 1831.4 Many 
academies took up the idea and tried to combine farming or indus- 
trial work with regular study. The strength of the academic tra- 


dition was once again too great, however, and the movement 
declined rapidly in the 1850's, 
Meanwhile, the hig! 


l h schools too began to succumb to the aca- 
demic routine. 


After the Civil War public high schools began 


* Stuart G. Noble, 
1938), p. 70. 

R. Freeman Butts, A Cultural History of Education (New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1947), pp. 376-78. ` 
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rapidly to outstrip the private academies in enrollment. As they 
did, there was a tendency toward a tremendous proliferation of 
courses and the introduction of the new sciences and vocational or 
utilitarian subjects. Again, however, the old tradition asserted itself 
and the colleges recaptured control of the secondary schools as na- 
tional committees (the Committee of Ten, 1892-93; the College 
Entrance Examination Board, 1899 and thereafter) began to set 
standards which high schools would have to meet if their students 
were to be admitted to colleges. These standards differed little from 
preparation that might have been necessary for entrance to colonial 
colleges, save for increased respect for the vernacular. The high 
schools which had originally been designed for non-college entrants, 
having replaced the academies, had themselves become primarily 
college-preparatory institutions. 

Rapidly moving industrialization in the United States at the turn 
of the present century led to renewed demand for a more utilitar- 
ian secondary education. Again having despaired of reformation 
within existing institutions, educators turned to a new concept, 
the vocational school, securing for its establishment federal funds 
in the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. For the first time in American 
public school history, the single-track, single-class tradition had 
been broken, and a system of two parallel secondary schools was 
set up. Here again the invidious distinction between work and 
education was made; the result might have been foreseen: parents 
wanted the “best” for their children, and that meant a “leisure 
class” education, not an education for work. The academic high 
school lost the opportunity it might have taken to vitalize its pro- 
gram with work activities; the vocational school became an arena 
for learning skills and subjects without depth or intellectual con- 
tent, without stress on social and scientific meaning of the work 
performed. 


Meanwhile, the Commission on Reorganization of Secondary 


Education had been formed by the National Education Association 
in 1911 and issued the famous Cardinal Principles of Education in 
1918. The Cardinal Principles, although not repudiating the sub- 
Ject-organized approach to education, had as their chief signif- 
icance an orientation that was functional rather than subject- 
Centered, that was concerned with broader educational objectives 
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rather than with college preparation alone. Attention was placed 
on objectives and life functions, such as citizenship, home mem- 
bership, and vocational adjustment, rather than on the academic dis- 
ciplines that had preoccupied the Committee of Ten. In the three 
decades since the Commission’s report little has been done to re- 
orient the secondary curriculum explicitly in the direction of the 
Cardinal Principles, but their statement may readily be viewed as 
the expression of a functional approach to education. 


2. The Social Backdrop of the Secondary Curriculum 


The functional approach started from the premise that educa- 
tion was a bi-polar process which involved a growing personality 
at one pole and at the other a society which inherited—and was 
inherited by—the individual. The approach to near-universal edu- 
cation on the secondary level has enforced upon the school a nec- 
essity to take stock of changes that have taken place in society 
which invalidate the “education for the ministry” goal of colonial 
America and the “education for adornment” objective of the 
century preceding the Civil War. The same forces which made 


universal education possible revolutionized a world’s way of living 
—but not its schools! 


A. THE WORLD OF INDUSTRY 


The vast changes that have taken place in American industrial 
life since the founding of the Republic are too well known to need 
detailing here, but the effects of these changes are worth noting. 
The freehold farmer who constitnted seven parts in eight of the 
American population in 1790 now represents 14.8 per cent of the 
population.” Free lands and the frontier have all but disappeared. 
In their place have risen the city whose heart is machine produc- 
tion and a mass of landless workers who operate the machines in 
whose economic control they play no part. The machine has also 
invaded the farm and made possible gigantic concentrations of 
ownership, sometimes dwarfing the medieval feudal baronies. 

The basic revolution has been a thoroughgoing change in the 


"U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Labor Force, P-50, 
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nature of production. Wage-earning has betome the major type 
of gainful employment (77.5% in private and government employ- 
ment, 18.8% self-employed, 3.8 per cent unpaid family workers®). 
The worker—as a day laborer or a research scientist—rarely con- 
trols the duration of his employment and he is able to determine the 
conditions of employment only as he may achieve temporary bar- 
gaining advantage over the corporation that employs him through 
association with his fellow employees, or through possession of a 
scarce and special skill, or through general labor scarcity in times 
of full employment. The American Youth Commission regarded 
this trend toward a growing “proletariat” as a threat to social sta- 
bility.’ 

The instability predicated by the Youth Commission stems from 
other features of present employment conditions that are related 
to the rootlessness of wage-earning. Perhaps the most significant 
that the modern era has initiated have been the removal of produc- 
tion from the home, the rise of the factory system, and the division 
of labor. The result of the first has been the loss of an earlier in- 
tegration of work and living, the social and productive phases of 
life. The second brought about increasing dependence upon the 
industrialist, the concentration of wealth, the loss of self-determin- 
ism of the worker, and the increased subjection of both worker 
and employer to the fluctuations of a business cycle resulting from 
Continuous and intensified imbalance of supply and demand. The 
third, division of labor, resulted in diminishing the significance of 
a man’s work, increased dependence upon the entrepreneur, in- 
Creased monotony of the day’s toil, and destruction of the skill 
hierachy with attendant loss of opportunity for economic and social 
advancement. 


Of particular significance is the effect of these developments 


upon social mobility, since a strong Case can be made for social 
Mobility as a safety valve in a society where social distinctions are 
made. The stability of a society may be seen to rest upon the ease 
With which movement from stratum to stratum is made, making 
Cohesion of the various strata possible and minimizing the need 
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for violent rents in tlie social fabric. In the case of occupational 
advancement as a means to social advancement, a nullifying factor 
was introduced, according to Warner, in the break that took place 
in the skill hierarchy. As he studied the shoe factories in New- 
buryport, Warner discovered that it was no longer possible for a 
worker to start in a low-skilled job and progressively work up to 
higher-skilled ones. As a result, the worker’s chance to enhance 
his prestige through his technical ability became very small. There 
was no hierarchy of mechanical skills through which an operative 
might progress as his abilities developed. In addition, there was the 
constant threat to the operative’s security that the machine proc- 
esses at which he had attained proficiency might be discontinued 
at any moment as a result of technological advances. The high- 
skilled jobs still existing were to be found no longer in the factory, 
but in designing rooms, chemical laboratories, and the like. These 
jobs required special training which the factory operative could 
not obtain. And even the skilled workers no longer held the posi- 
tion of the master craftsmen of old, for their creations and inven- 
tions were no longer in their control but subject to disposal at the 
managerial level.’ 

With the disappearance of the skill hierarchy Warner associated 
the falling prestige of factory workers in “Yankee City.” Their 
membership in cliques, associations, and other groups tended to be 
restricted more exclusively to lower class contacts than did the 
membership of non-factory employees otherwise in the same eco- 
nomic position. Moreover, as mechanization increased, the worker 


lost prestige in his own eyes as well as in the sight of the com- 
munity. i 


The break in the skill hierarchy was accompanied by an im- 
` relations between worker and employer 
and even among workers themselves as machine processes made 
personal interaction more difficult in the factory. Thus, an ob- 


°W. Lloyd Warner and J. O. Low, Th i 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, a ents 

° Ibid., pp. 82-83. 

” Ibid, Chapter IX. 


System of a Modern Factory 
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. + « loss of security and certainty in his actual living and in the back- 
ground of his thinking. For all of us the feeling of security and cer- 
tainty derives always from assured membership of a group. If this 
is lost, no monetary gain, no job guarantee can be sufficient compen- 
sation. Where groups change ceaselessly as jobs and mechanical proc- 
esses change, the individual inevitably experiences a sense of void, of 
emptiness, where his fathers knew the joy of comradeship and secu- 


rity, è 

In place of developing skill in a craft, the machine-age employee 
has to develop the ability to change from one job to another. 
General work habits and attitudes have come to mean more in 
vocational education than specific work skills. 

But not only has the nature of work changed; the proportion 
of workers needed for manufacturing has decreased. As the ma- 
chine increased productivity, it became possible for more people 
to engage in distributive and service trades than ever before. In 
the past half-century there has been a continuous increase in the 
proportion of professional workers, clerical assistants, technicians 
In factory and sub-professional employment, public service work- 
ers, and distributive trades employees. Manufacturing and farming 
have been losing their share of the gainfully employed; a marked 
Change in occupational distribution may be seen in comparing the 
Census figures for each of several decades. : 

Moreover, as the machine became more productive, it became 
Possible to reduce the length of the work day and to stimulate the 
Consumptive appetites of the public. The result of the latter Mum- 
ford darkly describes as “producing for the battlefield and the rub- 
bish heap”: 3 
d life as the goods life came to fruition before 


the paleotechnic* complex had taken shape. This conception gave the 


Machine its social goal and its justification... . 
In short, the machine came into our civilization, not to save man 


Tom the servitude to ignoble forms of work, but to make more widely 
Possible the servitude to ignoble standards of consumption. 


The belief in the goo 


“Tn general, the nineteenth-century Industrial Revolution and the steam-power 
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Even with these questionable standards of consumption, it was 
possible to increase the leisure time of man and to multiply the 
foibles upon which he might expend the compensation for his 
labor. As goods grew increasingly accessible through purchase, 
production by the individual of articles for his own use disappeared. 
Perhaps, indeed, the purchase of the article was more significant 
than the use of the article, for during depressions the unemployed 
have foregone the use of articles rather than make them for them- 
selves." At any rate, it seems ironic that the machine, which made 
leisure possible, also withdrew the motive for constructive use of 
leisure time. 

These changes in production have affected youth in several ways. 
First, the beginner jobs which upon leaving school youth once 
filled while learning the trade have largely disappeared. These jobs 
have either been eliminated by the machine or have become full- 
time careers for adults on low subsistence levels. Second, voca- 
tional education has largely ceased to be regarded as a responsi- 
bility of the employer or of the trade, and apprenticeships have 
all but disappeared except in a few crafts where the primary ob- 
jective is more the restriction of the labor force than the educa- 
tion of youth. Third, the problem of intelligent use of increased 
leisure time has grown, both as a result of the increased leisure of 
employed youth and as a result of the increased period of unem- 
ployment between leaving school and obtaining permanent em- 
ployment that has followed the disappearance of beginner jobs. 
Fourth, concern for the future mental health of high school 
students predicates realistic orientation to the world of modern 
industry and consideration of the attainment of optimum satisfac- 
tion in that world. 

_ OF particular significance to the schools, also, is the increasing 
importance of the school as an elevator in the shaft of social mo- 
bility. With the diminishing Opportunity for upward movement 
through occupational performance, Warner looks to the school to 
provide that mobility which he finds necessary for social cohesion. 
Yet even in the public schools class distinctions make their ef 
fect felt as they are employed by school officers and learned by 


the students. Warner, Loeb, and Havighurst reveal that the school 


* Youth and the Future, PP- 260 ff, 
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serves children of different classes in different Ways. Differentiated 
curricula—‘selective pathways to success”—reflect the social stand- 
ing of the children’s families. The standard of teaching is seen to 
decline as one goes from the Latin (upper class) to the General 
(lower class) Course. For the children of higher-status families 

life begins in college,” since the high school no longer provides 
the class training people of these positions once expected of it. 
‘Life begins in high school” for the lower-middle and lower classes. 

Informally, the school is an arena where the class distinctions can 
be learned and made by the children themselves, using as criteria 
the things they learn at home and from the school.” ** 

Fear of the divisiveness of American culture is basic to the plea 
of the Harvard Committtee’s Report for a more truly unifying 
general education. Havighurst suggests that the answer lies in an 
Individualized program; the school should help those students rise in 
the scale who have the desire and ability to do so; it should help 
others find satisfaction through other methods than social climb- 
ing; it should contribute to raising the general standard of living 
of the lower economic groups to make mobility less necessary." 
The preponderance of academic curricula and academic courses, 
and the rejection by parents of vocational courses for the abler 
students, would indicate that the schools have in the past reinforced 
Predilections as to the school’s function as a ladder. Yet in doing 
So they have encouraged a daydream which sets impossible goals 

Or youth and results in frustration on the one hand and failure 
to achieve maximum adjustment to a suitable place in life on the 


Other. Absence of provision for social and occupational adjust- 


Ment of low and middle income groups and widespread neglect 
] standard of living would in- 


of such mundane things as the loca 
dicate failure of the aal to prepare students for a happy life 
On a level appropriate to their prospects. 


B. THE FAMILY 
Probably no institution has been mor 
mode of production than the family, an 
“W. Lloyd Warner, R. J. Havighurst and M. B. Loeb, W. 
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been greater unwillingness to recognize the change. Moving pro- 
duction away from the family hearth was perhaps the first of the 
centrifugal forces tearing major functions away from the home. 
But as closely related as production is to education (save in the 
schools! ), it is no accident that education, too, moved out. Indeed, 
the public high school is viewed as a product of the Industrial 
Revolution."* As it became ever more profitable to sell people their 
entertainment, recreative activities also departed: time and money 
were to be spent in watching things being done by others rather 
than in engaging in productive hobbies or participating in recrea- 
tion and entertainment of one’s own in the home or its surround- 
ings. The automobile and motion picture have, of course, acceler- 
ated the exodus. The trend seems to be in the direction of a home 
stripped of all functions save having children and rearing the very 
young. 

Not only has the role of the home been narrowed, but the num- 
ber of children in the average family has been materially reduced. 
In the Maryland youth survey, the average number of children 
desired was 2.7;!7 yet the youth expressing opinions came from 
families averaging more than five children each. In the Thirties, 
indeed, the birth rate was even lower than the expressed desire of 
Maryland youth. This reduced rate has had its effect upon both 
mothers and children. 

With work divorced from the home and with the introduction 
of Various labor-saving devices, the modern housewife finds her 
children her main family responsibility. As society takes over the 
rearing of children when they reach school age, the mother either 


faces loss of this function honestly and seeks other outlets for her 


productive drives or refuses to face the situation and clings to her 
role as mother be 


ie t beyond the degree that is wholesome either for her- 
ee i) 

Belt OF hier children, Parents,” says Plant, “struggle against wean- 

ing even more insistently than do children.” 18 Obviously, an edu- 
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inadequate to the present situation which demands preparation of 
women for a useful life in which bearing and rearing children is 
an important but temporary interlude. The alternative is a breed 
of women that Dorothy Canfield Fisher excoriates in Our Young 
Folks as a league of shoppers who spend too much of their time 
shopping for too many articles of too little use. 

The smaller family has influenced youth as well as parents, for 
youth may now enjoy the benefits of increased resources at their 
disposal, the same income having fewer mouths to feed. A result 
has been increased school attendance, a not unmixed blessing. 
Reduction of child labor under unwholesome conditions has been 
an undeniable boon, but corresponding reduction in the responsi- 
bility of youth and bars to his achievement of full maturity are also 
Worthy of attention. Study after study in the depression years 
Pointed out that school was no substitute for work: yet this substi- 
tution has come both as a result of the generosity of well-meaning 
Parents and as a result of the scarcity of jobs for youth. 

_ Plant points out that the family retains very important functions 
in the rearing of the young: it provides security and a sense of 
belonging for which no other institution can substitute: it serves as 
a testing ground for working out problems of authority: it pro- 
Vides an area of protected competition. Early “academic” experi- 
ences, the development of sex attitudes, and training in basic physi- 
cal habits are part of the learnings traditionally acquired in the 

ome.” Granted these functions, however, the family has appar- 
ently lost its place as the primary integrating agency of society. 

he task remains to find those things that have substituted for it 
to give unity and cohesion to social institutions. 


C. THE STATE POLITIC 


Just as the machine has introduced basic changes in the nature 


of Work and the functions of the family, it has had pervasive effects 
iN the area of government. Perhaps the greatest change in the ac- 
tivities of the state since the foundation of the Republic has been 
the wide expansion of governmenta 
which governed least would scarcely 
Social-service state. Changed industria 


* Ibid, Chapter X. 


] functions. That government 
govern best in the era of the 
| relations have forced upon 
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the state responsibility for the welfare of the needy, the education 
of minors and adults, arbitration between labor and management, 
the regulation of mammoth business enterprises, the underwriting 
of power and housing projects, and innumerable other functions. 
In many ways the interdependence of the modern state and indus- 
try has been demonstrated. 

But just as business and government liave grown, government 
has come to involve large masses of people and to be influenced, 
too, by massed opinion in the form of “interest groups” of one 
kind or other. For good and for evil, lobbies are maintained to 
influence local and national legislatures. The individual is often 
submerged as a member of one of these interest groups—of a politi- 
cal party, a management association, a labor union, a consumers’ 
organization, a veterans’ league, or an educational commission. 
The citizen inherits the additional problem of distinguishing be- 
tween public and special interest. 

Moreover, attitudes toward government which were characteris- 
tic of American life in the past no longer find justification. Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner in The Frontier in American History has 
pointed to the close connection between the nature of frontier life 
and the undeveloped social conscience. In a very different world, 
marked by interdependence never known to the pioneer and by 
the entry of government into all phases of life, social consciousness 
becomes a necessity. In a society marked by great differences 12 
social and economic position, as ours is, sensitivity to social issues 
becomes vital to the maintenance of democracy. Moreover, there 
has been a need for sensitivity to an ever-widening horizon. Local 
and national chauvinism begin to be seriously questioned in a ge™" 
eration that has suffered two world wars. 

Perduring through these changed circumstances are basic docu- 
ments and principles in our heritage which must somehow meet the 
demands of our times. States’ rights, freedom to carry arms, free- 
dom of religion, due process, and freedom to assemble have 2° 
she d new meanings in an era of minimum wage laws, mechanize 
armies, released time for religious education, governmental regula- 
tion of large-scale industry, and mass picketing. Interpretation © 
our basic doctrine and amendments to it reflects changing needs: 

In a changed political life, the school has the obligation to adapt 
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its program to changing needs. Students maturing into a political 
life that gives them control of their own state must be aware of 
those commitments which will determine the nature of their inter- 
pretation and amendment of basic doctrine. In place of a blind 
loy alty to the words of historic documents, the schools must de- 
velop values and loyalties to basic ideas that permit dynamic 
application of democratic concepts. Counts suggests a respect for 
personality and human worth, a belief in the brotherhood of man, 
loyalty to the scientific method and faith in the application of rea- 
son to the problems of man, and allegiance to the ideals of democ- 
tacy and world peace.” 

To these basic loyalties the school must add a full awareness of 
the interrelationships between the political and economic aspects of 
life. It is proposed later that participation in these spheres be em- 
ployed as the basis for a functional understanding of each and for a 
ety to social issues, the need for which has been outlined 
above, 


D. LEISURE 

As the Industrial Revolution increased productivity, it built up 

a new area in the average man’s life—a considerable amount of 
leisure time. First, it moved over 70 per cent of the American pop- 
ulation from the farm to the city, thus reducing the number of 
People who have traditionally worked the longest hours. Second, 
it reduced the hours of work from the six-day week and twelve- 
Our day (or worse) of a century ago to a reported 42.39-hour 
Week in non-agricultural industries and a 54.79-hour week in agri- 
Culture in a sample summer week of 1947." Third, it exempted 
an ever-increasing number from any employment whatever, in 
Some cases giving them nothing to do with their time. The third 
group is youth of pre-employment ages, including those who are 
Neither in school nor employed. 


Meeting the problem in a characteristic way, lust 
Made a business of recreation and provided commercialized enter- 


tainment. The emphasis was on spectator activities; yet recreation 
e Promise of America (New York, Mac- 
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is viewed as incomplete unless it provides relaxation on one hand 
and creative activities on the other.” Normally the recreation 
“business” has provided only the first feature, relaxation. 

Speaking of recreation involving active participation, Plant is 
highly critical of the effect of industrialism in America which 
pushes people toward standards of perfection even in leisure activi- 
ties. “Recreation,” he says, “should imply doing something we en- 
joy doing, what we like to do—a ‘release’ of something we wish to 
express.” He sees conflict between the drive to perfection and the 
mere joy of doing. “We will never solve our leisure-time problems 
by adding new fields for perfection of results.” 2 

Yet the American Youth Commission feels that human happiness 
depends upon building and substituting “freely chosen, spontane- 
ously loved skills—manual, bodily, social, artistic, spiritual, or in- 
tellectual—for the older skills enforced upon humanity by neces- 
sity.” * The need in recreation is to learn to protect free time from 
triviality and commercial exploitation, the Commission says.” 

In a sense, then, leisure may be regarded as an “institution” of 
modern life, given birth to (for the multitude) and conditioned by 
modern industry, although not so well defined as work, the family, 
the school, or other institutions. To date it has been chiefly con- 
ceived as a negative thing—what remains after the necessary work 
of life has been done. A theory of society that finds its bases in the 
work men do and in social interaction will look to a constructive 
use of leisure time that provides for (1) enriched social relations, 
(2) expression of creative talents unrestricted by the hampering 
necessities that work imposes, and (3) relaxation to prevent work 
activities from warping the personality in a single direction. 


E. THE SCHOOL 


As the family has lost its educative, productive, and recreational 
functions, the community or state has taken den over. In some 
cases the state has taken over even the rearing of the very young, 
although these ventures have generally been considered unfruitful. 


™See C. G. Wrenn and D. L. Hartle: , Tim i ington, 
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Schools have assumed responsibilities that the family and master- 
craftsman once shared. Mammoth industries have taken over the 
family’s role in production, and the community at large (the state) 
has been obliged to regulate relations more and more in a dehuman- 
ized industry that is not tempered by family kinship. Unemploy- 
Ment problems, relief for the sick, needy and aged—these too have 
Passed on from industry and home to the community. 

While the government assumes new functions, a major govern- 
Mental agency—the public school—takes over a role once in the 
Province of the family alone (when production took place at 
home), later the shared responsibility of family and industry. Tra- 
ditionally, the school had served to educate those for whom prepa- 
ration was to be found neither in home nor in industry. The Greeks 
and Romans trained a non-working class whose business it would be 
to rule; the medieval church schools and universities were chiefly 
Interested in religious training, which they zealously guarded, and 
in the training of a clergy. As secular interests grew stronger and 
exerted their influence, repeated efforts were made to introduce 
Subjects of a vocational nature into curricula, particularly in Amer- 
ica and its new public schools. These efforts met with conspicuous 
failure as each new curriculum became weighted down with the 
earned lumber of the medieval “liberal arts.” At one time there 
Was no need to duplicate certain learnings, for they would come 
With the mother’s milk or the blacksmith’s bellows. But when home 
and forge failed to provide this education and a demand for it arose, 
the schools clung desperately to their conception of a “Jiberalizing” 
education (i.e, tradition), refusing to acknowledge that the world 

ad changed and refusing to admit that discussion of contemporary 
Problems might be just as liberalizing as study of ancient languages 
and cultures, As a result, Bell, writing in 1938, expressed the con- 
Viction that youth were “caught in the meshes of a complicated 
Social machinery for which they have neither the background of 
experience nor the benefit of sufficiently realistic instruction to en- 


able them to understand.” *° 
The failure of the school to adjust 
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Thirties. In place of facing the realities of the modern work world, 
most students were found to be leaving school either without plans 
for the future or with career objectives quite out of keeping with 
their abilities, training, and placement probabilities.” 


In the first place, lack of information seems to have been a vital 
factor. Pupils know little about business and industrial life before 
they leave school, they rarely come in contact with employers while 
they are in school, and few of them get vocational advice from any 
members of the school staff. Many pupils demonstrated their ignorance 
of the requirements of employers, and some showed clearly that they 
did not even know how to apply for jobs. They were not advised 


about future training which they might need, and many of them fell 
into the hands of racketeering schools. 


Even more important, reported Eckert and Marshall, the school 
people did not view the vocational problem as their concern! 


Many pupils graduated from general high schools with the feeling 
that they Were not ready to begin work when they left school, that 
they had neither the information nor the skills which would help them 
to begin work. Employers agreed with the statements of these stu- 


dents, and added that the attitudes of many were such as to handicap 
them on their jobs. 


This should not be surprising in view of the finding that the occu- 


pations in which the former pupils of general high schools engage 


immediately after leaving school were only slightly related to the 
courses they had pursued in school. 


A failure to recognize the need for more generalized work train- 


ing in a world in which the skill hierarchy is disappearing is indi- 
cated in Norton’s criticism of the vocational program in New York 
DP There the curriculum is found to deal mainly with the skilled 
ae oy avn training for highly specialized occupations. 
sider T a mi-s killed occupations has not been seriously CO", 
ed, and a tendency is seen in some places to over-select a” 


Over-train youngsters i i 
pras young: beyond the entrance requirements of 9 
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In the light of these findings the large percentage of drop-outs 
before graduation takes on added significance. In most cases with- 
drawals average 50 per cent; in the New York City study only 46 
per cent of the entrants were found to graduate;* in Maryland only 
43 per cent of the seventeen-year-olds and 24 per cent of the 
eighteen-year-olds were in school. Stating their reasons for leav- 
ing school, 54 per cent-of Maryland youth gave economic factors, 
24.6 per cent lack of interest, only 13.2 per cent a feeling of com- 
pletion upon leaving the last grade. Yet Bell feels that even at 24.6 
per cent the lack-of-interest factor is understated, that many who 
attributed leaving to economic considerations meant really that the 
attraction of economic independence was far greater than that of 
the school program. The obvious conclusion is that youth feel 
that the schools are not meeting their needs. 

Elimination of the majority, failure, and a low level of achieve- 
Ment, says Dodds, are the result of a program which fails to meet 
the needs of the 30 to 40 per cent below the median intelligence 
8toup.** Sixty per cent, says Prosser, fail to achieve vocational ad- 
Justment through school activities which focus only on the 20 per 
Cent going into professions and offices and the 20 per cent going 
Into the skilled trades.? Hand points in addition to economic selec- 
tion of the secondary group, citing a figure of $125 (pre-war) as 
the cash cost of attending purportedly free public high schools in 
Several cities and noting the inability of a considerable number of 
Parents to make such an outlay.*° 

The result, says Bell, is to diminish the effectiveness of the second- 
ary school as an avenue of social mobility. He shows a clear rela- 
tion between low income, large families, early marriage, and early 
Withdrawal from school. In it he finds a “vicious circle of economic 
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suspicion that underneath the placid surface of our social scheme of 
things there operates a striking concurrence of social and economic 


forces that tends to freeze social levels and groups into a sort of peren- 
nial status quo." 


McGill and Matthews in New York City concur: 


One of the most serious aspects of the situation is that those who 
need schooling most are the ones that drop out. As a rule those from 
the most handicapped homes leave earliest. Although 42 per cent from 
white-collar homes had completed a high school course, only 20 per 
cent of the sons and daughters of manual workers had done so. Only 
about 1 in 10 Negro youth had finished high school. . . .38 


But not only has the traditional program failed to prepare youth 
for the modern world of production and for democratic use of 
the socio-economic ladder, it has also been found wanting in the 
development of good citizenship, which it has stated as a chief ob- 
jective. Leonard and Eurich have compiled studies attempting tO 
discover correlations between social information, social attitudes; 
and the current social studies program. Rosander, Wrightstoné, 
and the Regents’ Inquiry report a negative correlation between the 
social studies and development of social attitudes, Koeninger a post- 
tive correlation. Rosander and the Regents report a negative cor 
relation between information in the social studies and desirable 


attitudes, Wrightstone a slight positive correlation. Koeninger re- 


ports a lack of consistency in social attitudes in general.°° 
Perhaps the most swee 


ping indictment of the citizenship program 
of the schools is found in the Regents’ Inquiry report. Spaulding 
finds high school graduates “seriously deficient in knowledge ° 

problems, issues, and present day. facts.” As regards controversi 
issues, he finds students fundamentally conservative (accepting 
whatever is as right) and thinking in terms of catchwords and s!0- 
gans. They express a general sense of the rights of citizens but do 
not recognize application in present-day situations. A social cot” 
science lies dormant, as graduates are reluctant to assume responsi 


bility for action that might involve personal effort or sacrifice: 
“Bell, Youth Tell Their Stor: 
McGill and Matthews, op. cite saa, 
galt 4 pe ee C. Eurich, An Evaluation of Modern Education (Neg 
7 D. z ury, > 
“Francis T. Spauldin, Ae eae 


ee Be g, High School and Life (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1938) 
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Speaking for the American Youth Commission, Rainey, too, assails 
youth’s indifference to the ballot and other civic responsibilities. 
In the Commission’s Survey, only 36.7 per cent of youth aged 
twenty-two, 6o per cent of the twenty-three-year-olds, and 66.9 
per cent of the twenty-four-year-olds reported having voted in the 
1936 presidential election.** 

The clue is to be found in lip service to a functional objective 
and fundamental allegiance to a content-centered approach. “Many 
teachers,” say Leonard and Eurich, “look on attitudes, interests and 
appreciations as intangibles which cannot be taught directly but 
which they nevertheless hope are being developed as by-products 
of the main purpose of the school—instruction in subject-matter 
and study skills.” 2 (Italics mine.) 


Leisure-time activities also reflect inadequacies of a high school 
program not oriented to life functions. Wrenn and Hartley quite 
aptly label their report to the Youth Commission on leisure activi- 
ties Time on Their Hands. McGill and Matthews in New York 
City report the amazing paucity of leisure-time interests of youth: 


Few, compared with the number that should, have any opportunity 
to engage in sports; few have any other fun or diversion than the 
Movies; almost none have any organized or group Interests. Very few 
are reached by the character-building organizations, and very few 

clong to any organization that has the advancement of the common 
good for an objective. Youth as a whole has little to do with the arts 
either as producer or consumer. Almost all the reading done is pas- 
time reading and largely of an inferior kind. Only 19 per cent of the 

oys and only 11 per cent of the girls have a satisfactory leisure, meas- 
ured from the point of view of a balanced ration.** 


both in the sense of relaxation and as en- 


Resources for recreation, j f 
ped in the education of our 


Tichment of living, have not been tap 

. youth. 
Yet whatever the failings of the present program in terms of 
acquaintance with the world of industry, social fluidity, citizenship, 
and leisure, at least some attention is given, albeit indirectly as a 


Tule, to the problems, In the area of the home and family living, 
£ Homer P. Rainey, “Foreword,” in Bell, Youth Tell Their Story. 

Leonard and Eurich, op. cit, pp- 82-83- 

McGill and Matthews, op. City p- 35%- 
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ialized courses in cooking, sewing and nursing (for 
aes ey nothing is done. T would be rash to ariba 
ui the rising number of broken families and the Ke i SS 
riages of the war to this failure of the school, but assure y 
school has done little to improve the quality of family living. a 
was able to report that youth still expressed almost unanimous c E 
fidence in the home as an institution, but Eckert and Marshall cou 


only reveal that home was not the place where youth might be 
found. 


The character of the modern culture is seen to require, therefor E 
an understanding of modern industry and discovery ofa place ie a b 
provision for social mobility and an understanding of its sig a 
cance, an awareness of the pervasive effects of the social-serv 
state and a sensitive social conscience, an understanding of the ae 
of the family and its changing function, and an ability to ma 
Constructive use of leisure time. Our current secondary prom a 
organized around traditional academic disciplines, has been Bri 
touch upon these areas tangentially only, if at all. The result he 
been failure to develop these areas and no notable success 1n at 
“subject” areas. A functional organization would provide for dir i 
approach to these processes of living, making use of the academ 
disciplines as resources at those points where they had somet a 
explicit to offer. It is the thesis of this study that such a function 
organization is to be found in occupational education. 


3. The Individual: A Figure on the-Ground of the Culture 
Consideration of the c 
objectives of the second 
gram must also take co 
problems as an adoles 
involves both an indi 
Recent studies in 
that many of the p 
herent in the natur 


A ; cial 
ulture has given us some light on the S0 E 
ary school curriculum. The functional p ie 
gnizance of the individual adolescent an 
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adolescents who face hardly any conflict situations, in a culture 
that offers little opportunity (and makes few demands) for choice.** 
It is none the less true, however, that certain problems are charac- 
teristic of adolescence in our culture, and brief attention to the cul- 
tural conditions that make adolescence a trying period should help 
lay a basis for understanding these problems. 

The adolescent’s problems are viewed as largely stemming from 
Conflict situations involving youth’s maturation prior to society’s 
Teadiness to accept his maturity, from the variety of choice situa- 
tions that confront and perplex the youngster, and from the rate of 
change in our culture itself. Zachry and Lighty eye askance a situa- 
ton where “the body is urgently ready for expression for which 
Society affords . . . no approved means.” # Partridge says modern 
Society creates its adolescent problems by refusing to consider its 
youth grown up until many years after they have matured physio- 
logically and mentally.*® Margaret Mead is concerned with the 
Multiple choice problems facing adolescents. She also notes the 
Correlation between the large number of competitive situations in 
youth and widespread feelings of inferiority. In Samoa the dance 
alone affords opportunity for competition—and it is almost the only 
area in which inferiority feelings are evoked.“ Plant and Cantor 
are concerned with the problems that rapid change in our society 
arouses, The former sees a threat to security implicit in a shifting 
Population and the effect of a congested population on the inviola- 

ility of the self.*8 The latter is anxious about uncertain standards 
Which result in personalities as unstable as the values we hold.“ 

los is concerned with the fact that the adolescent “upon entering 
the community as the social field in which to enact and establish 

is maturity . . . meets with a severe rejection.” “0 

“Margaret Mead, Coming of Age in Samoa (New York, Blue Ribbon Books, 


1928), p. 8, : 
N. Cafoline B. Zachry and Margaret Lighty, Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence 
ew York, D. A) -Century, 1940), p. 170 
eB. de ‘Aisa die, Social Psychology of Adolescence (New York, Pren- 
“ee-Hall, 1938), p. 12. 
cad, op. cit, p- 120. 
oie S. Plant, Personality ma ma Cu 
und, , pp. 95 ff. and 120 H. 3 
roq thaniel CE Dynamics of Learning (Buffalo, Foster and Stewart, 
46), Pp. 32— 
a Peter Blos. tne Adolescent Personality (New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
ce 1941), P- 255. 


Itural Pattern (New York, Common- 
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A. EMANCIPATION 


Probably the fundamental problem for youth in our society is 
emancipation—from the home, from the school, from other cus- 
todial agencies in relation to which the youngster feels an onerous 
dependence. In the family, as Blos points out, the problem is not 
only that of the adolescent who seeks to try his wings, but a prob- 
lem of parental adjustment as well: 


Social trends of the power age which are slowly affecting family 
life also have repercussions upon adolescent adjustment. Delayed mar- 
riage and the resulting coincidence of middle age in parents with 
adolescence in their children places the child in an extremely impor- 
tant position for maintaining the family equilibrium. Parents are apt 
to seek compensations at an age when their own sexual life is in na- 
tural decline.®* 


Because of the nature of this conflict, Lois Meek suggests that the 
function of the school in adolescence is to provide security for the 
youth as he experiments with roles of independence and strives to 
solve problems that arise because he wants independence at the same 
time as he desires protection.’ Yet Blos is critical of the school as 
being even 


less flexible than the family in accommodating itself to manifold 
changes in growth and development of its students. The same edu- 
cative procedure which it employs for the child of five or six is con- 
tinued in its handling of the adolescent student.®8 


B. DISCOVERING A ROLE 


Second, because of pressures frém his own physical development 
and from the culture, the adolescent strives increasingly to deter- 
mine a role for himself and to play that role as he grows increas- 
ingly self-conscious." This self-consciousness is not so painful a 
development in all cultures, but in ours, which sets a premium on 
individual differences, on emulation and competition, it is particu- 
larly crucial. In determining his role, the youth has three concerns: 

" Ibid., p. 240. 

“Lois H. Meek, Personal-Social Development of Boys and Girls (New York, 
Progressive Education Association, 1940). 

& Peter Blos, The Adolescent Personality (New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1941), p. 244. r 

“ Zachry and Lighty, op. cit. See Chapter V on development of ethical stand- 
ards, and Chapter IV on playing sex roles, 
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(1) acceptance by his peers and adults as an adult and an individual, 
(2) achievement of the appropriate sex role, (3) answering ques- 
tions—like Who am I? and Where am I?—that serve as a basis for 


an outlook on life. 

Acceptance as an adult and 
causes the adolescent to overesti 
to attempt to gain acceptance through achievemen 
1S at the basis of the wide experimentation a youth embarks upon 
in order to establish a role for himself. Moreover, it is probably 
fundamental in the adolescent’s pervasive concern with vocational 
adjustment. Until the youth begins to contribute his share to the 
performance of the world’s work, until he can attest to his contri- 
bution through the symbol of a cash wage, neither in his own eyes 
Nor in those of his contemporaries and adults is he valued as a full- 
time partner in adult society. To delay employment, then, is to 
delay maturity in a very real sense—and that apart from other 
necessary adjustments that economic independence makes possible. 

With an appreciation of youth’s identification of adulthood with 
employment it is not difficult to understand the hopeless preferences 
that so many adolescents express. Quite reasonably the adolescent 
has set his sights on those roles which reflect the most kudos in our 
culture, The school’s avoidance of—and disdain for—most of the 
Physical work of the world is reflected in the adolescent's prefer- 
ence for professions and white-collar jobs that the school, his par- 


ents, and society have sealed with the stamp of approval. 
From very early childhood—beginning with the blue-or-pink 
layette problem—the sex role of rhe individual is given major atten- 
tion by parents, friends, the community. With puberty, intensified 
Concern over the sex ro ected. In our culture the 


Je is naturally expectet 7 È 
Youngster finds his ques h dismay, his sex desires 


tions greeted wit! f E 
stimulated by commercial entertainment, and marriage not easible 
Until several years after arrival 


of sexual maturity. Yet these inter- 
Vening years are filled with learning, earning, and leisure activities 
in which the sex role is often 4 


dominating feature. f 
Last in the role-formation problems are ee as to function 
and meaning in the universe. Establishing a T 


le involves self-con- 
i : nds upo 
Sciousness, and consciousness of self depe P 


as an individual in his own right 
mate the value of achievement and 
t.” Acceptance 


n consciousness of 


* Ibid., pp. 167 ff. 
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others and relations with them. The desirable balance must be 
achieved between demands upon others and the contributions the 
adolescent is willing to make to others. Ethical standards develop, 
according to Zachry, from acceptance of self; according to Plant, 
from feelings of adequacy and security.” But adequacy and se- 
curity, too, depend upon satisfaction with the role one perceives for 
himself and acceptance of that role by others. Thus the individual’s 
consciousness of self—of the role he plays—determines the nature 
of his relations with others and the ethical standards he develops. 


C. PEER-ADJUSTMENT 


A third problem accentuated in adolescence is adjustment to the 
group—in our society particularly to the adolescent’s own age 
group since adolescents move largely in a society of their own. This 
problem stems both from weaning from the family, which has been 
growing more complete, and from increased awareness of sex roles 
as a result of pubertal changes. The peer group becomes particu- 
larly strong in this period, perhaps as a symbol of emancipation 
from the family, perhaps in an effort to express a sex role, perhaps 
as the expression of a heightened sense of selfhood which makes 
affiliation and identification with a group of one’s own choosing 
important as a positive assertion of individuality. Having asserted 
his individuality in joining a group and conforming to its standards 
despite criticism from outside the group, the individual finds se- 
curity in that conformity and in the approval of his fellows. Thus 
acceptance by the peer group is of vital importance to the young- 
ster. Problems of winning approval of his own sex and of the other 
take precedence over many activities imposed by school and family. 
Asa result, the group acquires the power to assign roles to its mem- 


bers and require that they play them," and to set the level of aspira- 
tion for its members.** 


D. CHOICE-MAKING 


Fourth is the problem of facing choices and making decisions. 
This problem has peculiar impact upon adolescents since they are 


® Ibid., Chapter V, and Plant, op. cit., Chapter V. 
= Partridge, op. cit., p. 148. 
“Kurt Lewin, A Dynamic Theory of Personality, 


transl Adams and 
Zener (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1935), p- 100. oe =a 
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now assuming initial responsibility for such decisions, and because 
in our culture these choices are many. Blos recounts some of them: 


What is to be his vocation, and how can he best prepare for it? How 
shall he find his mate? Will he marry early or late, and what pros- 
pect has he of being able to afford marriage at all? How is he to 
manage his sexual needs in the meantime? What is a workable code 
in sex behavior, in business ethics, in marital pattern? What even is 


the accepted role for a man or a woman in our society today? Can 
he accept the religious and political affiliations of his parents? 5° 

In these choice situations, Blos repeatedly points out that the young- 
ster can find the solution only through experimentation. But while 
he experiments he comes upon additional problems of security— 
support and approval as he muddles through. The wide range of 
possibilities in making a choice and the pressure to come to @ deci- 
sion increase the chances for mental conflict.°° Thus, a compound 
of inner needs and environmental pressures makes choice-problems 
and security while working toward decisions one of the important 


concerns of youth. 


E. MAKING TRANSITIONS 

A fifth problem is actually making transitions from the harbored 
life in school or family to adult society. For the adolescent perhaps 
the most important is involved in developing those attitudes toward 
work which will facilitate his entry into an occupation and employ- 
Ment as a primary badge of adulthood. Hence the importance 
of vocational orientation, exploration, and preparation; hence the 
need for placement as a “send-off” when the adolescent leaves 
school. Other transitions revolve about social and emotional ma- 
turity which depend upon successful solution of the problems men- 


tioned above. 


F YOUTH 
the problems of adolescents it 
ndings of the various youth stud- 


F. STUDIES ON THE NEEDS O: 


Before leaving the subject of 


should be instructive to note the fi t 
ies and investigations into the needs of youth made during the 


Thirties, when adulthood became acutely conscious of a “youth 
® Peter Blos, The Adolescent Personality (New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 


Inc., 1 
+) 1941), p. 242. 
" Partridge, op. cit., p- 8. 
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problem.” It is interesting to note, too, that the newly constituted 
Life Adjustment Education Commission, considering the studies of 
the depression years unduly affected by abnormal conditions, is 
embarking upon a new study of youth needs as a basis for its pro- 
ram. 

£ In The Needs of Youth Doane indicates that many of the lists 
of youth needs are formulated by educators on a basis of the de- 
mands of society rather than the problems which adolescents face. 
The two, obviously, are not mutually exclusive, but it is useful to 
recognize differences that may arise as adults and adolescents look 
from different points of view at the same situation. Corey, Havig- 
hurst, Redl, and Prescott® have developed the concept of ‘“‘develop- 
mental tasks” of various age levels. These developmental tasks are 
characterized as being necessary learnings, as capable of achieve- 
ment only during a restricted time interval, and as common to all 
individuals in an age level. The adolescent’s developmental tasks 
are defined as: coming to terms with his body, learning new rela- 
tionships with age-mates, achieving independence from parents, ac- 
quiring adult social and economic status, developing self-confidence 
and a system of values. Bigelow reduces these needs to problems of 
sex and vocational choice and placement.“ Douglass, writing for 
the American Youth Commission, listed these: a place with fellow 
youth, experiences of personal achievement, vocational success, a 
happy home, understanding and improving political conditions, and 
health.** 

A number of efforts have been made to have youth themselves 
reveal their own problems and needs. Invariably employment and 
security rank highest. The Regents’ Inquiry in New York, the 
Maryland Survey of the Youth Commission, the WPA study in 
New York City, and the 4H Club study made in rural areas all 
agreed that up to 80 per cent of problems named by youth involve 
vocational adjustment. Objecting to the free-response technique 
commonly employed—since youngsters might be expected to re- 


“Donald Cc. Doane, The Needs of Youth (New York, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1942). 

“S. M. Corey, “The Developmental Tasks of Youth,” in The American High 
School, H. L. Caswell, ed. (New York, Harper, 1946). 

“ Maurice A. Bigelow, Adolescence (New York, Funk and Wagnalls, 1937). 


“ Harl R. Douglass, Secondary Education for Youth in Modern America (Wash- 
ington, D. C., American Council on Education, 1937). 
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frain from naming more personal problemsDoane submitted a 
check list of 159 items to more than 2000 students from diverse 
backgrounds. The five most important problems revealed in his 
study “appear to be in the realms of vocational choice and place- 
ment, relationships with friends of the same and opposite sex, sex, 
and personal health.” But of all 159 topics, how to find a job, 
choosing a career, how to apply for a job, keeping a job, and find- 
ing out what kind of work you are suited for ranked 1, 2, 4, 5, and 
6. How to make friends (third place) was the only other item to 
be included in the six most frequently checked.” 

Interesting implications were discovered in these findings. Note 
the vocational stress as the American Youth Commission defines the 
issues in secondary education: equality of educational opportunity, 
employment for youth, economic security, guidance, vocational 
training, reorganization of secondary education, leisure-time pro- 
visions, health education, citizenship, and community planning.” 
As the Commission’s interviewers spoke with 13,528 young folk in 
rural and urban Maryland, they noted time and again that youth 
could not mature without occupational experiences; that school was 
no substitute for work; that independence from parental control 
depended both upon the income from the job and the steadying 
influence of the job in terms of self-control, self-reliance, and self- 
support." The need for ethical development, too, was to be met in 


Occupational life: 


Character can be formed only by toughening years of day-by-day 
experience of life, and contact with human beings—not social con- 
tact, but in shared work and effort. The effort to invent “character- 
forming” courses of study in the vacuum of the classroom is piteously 
Inept.6§ 

As the school has the problem of helping youngsters meet the 

hem to enter into its functions 


demands of society by preparing t 1 
Successfully, so ae it has the problem of meeting the personal needs 


of the adolescent: emancipation, assumption of an appropriate role 
in life, the making of decisions in a choice-laden culture, and the 


2 
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actual transition into adult life. In doing so, the school would be 
wise to follow the major interests expressed by youth—vocational 
adjustment and social adaptation. 

Just as the conventional program has tried only tangentially to 
meet problems centering about the social pole, it has either avoided 
or hesitated to make a frontal attack on the personal problems fac- 
ing youth. Yet in some places a functional approach—attention 
focused on social processes and youth problems rather than on 
subject matter—is being employed. Such programs will be pre- 
sented in the following chapter. However, it is felt that the most 
direct method of combining these two areas while taking advantage 
of findings in psychology and personality development lies in an 
occupational orientation. That approach will be the subject of 
Chapter V. 


CHAPTER IV 


Toward ‘a Functional Program 


educators have been aware that 


For many years now American 
the various functions commonly 


subject classes alone cannot fulfill 
ascribed to the secondary school. This awareness has revealed itself 
in the addition of various agencies and activities to the school pro- 
gram in an attempt to solve some of the basic problems of education. 
Recognition of the need for social integration has led to the or- 
ganization of home rooms; the need for guidance has given rise to 
the creation of separate guidance departments; separate vocational 
schools and departments have been set up to care for the needs 
ostensibly of those who wanted preparation for work, actually in 
most cases of those whose academic ability was low; “work experi- 
ence” has been added to curricula admittedly short in contact with 
the out-of-school work-world; extracurricular activities have been 
Organized with a view to providing recreation and social adjust- 
ment; homogeneous grouping has been attempted to solve the prob- 
lems raised by the presence of the “slow learner” in a school not 
designed for him. Thus we find activities, legitimately the center 
of the educative process, set Up 07 the periphery of a curriculum 
which has kept the academic disciplines as its chief focus. In such 
Programs it is not uncommon to find actual life functions being used 
to vitalize academic content rather than the use of subject matter 


to enrich life functions. ; 
The influence of the activity movement 1 the elementary schools 
began to “percolate” through to the secondary level soon after the 
A X 
first world war. First, efforts were made to “psychologize” the 
Conventional subject matter, to capitalize on the interests of stu- 
dents in the approach to the old content. Second, the efforts broad- 
51 
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ened to attempts to correlate one subject with another, then to fuse 
two or more subjects, then to “integrate” subjects around a broad 
theme. Finally, it was seen that there was nothing inherently sacred 
in the subjects themselves, that what was needed was a fundamen- 
tally new approach. That approach would have to be made from 
the viewpoint of the learner and society, not from within a frame- 
work imposed by university-molded departmentalization. 


1. The Social-Learnings Approach 


The idea of behavior as interaction of organism and environment 
was translated in education into interaction of the learner’s motives 
and society’s demands, at times with heavy emphasis on the import 
of the social milieu. Recognition of man’s destiny to live in society 
prompted the plea (1) that all aspects of the school program be 
utilized to develop social understanding and sensitivity through 
group living in the school; (2) that problems and processes within 
the experience of the child be the basis of curricular organization; 
(3) that the learner have ample opportunity to engage in socially 
valuable undertakings; and (4) that the school select and organize 
experiences which give understanding of social realities.t A curric- 
ulum was sought which would “come to grips with reality” and 
introduce the pupil to “the stresses and tensions of contemporary 
life.” ? Dodds, concerned with the “slow learner,” declared that the 
individual must see the relation between his own needs and the 
needs of society.* 

With the aim of arousing social consciousness, there have been 
introduced, in high schools in the past quarter-century, many $0- 
cial studies courses, “social functions” curricula, and “cores,” the 
latter often thinly disguised social studies courses that have swal- 
lowed up “English” and a smattering of science and art. However, 
with the reservation that social studies taught as a thing apart in 
academic cloisters may be as meaningless as dead languages, these 


* Hollis L. Caswell, Education in the 
Book Co., 1942), pp. 140-43. 


2 Harold C. Hand and Will French, “Analysi f Curricu- 
lum Thinking,” in The Changin nalysis of the Present Status of Cu: 


Curricul H $ York, 
D. Appleton-Century, 1937), p. 6. eea Hey, Harap, ed. (ley 

*B. L. Dodds, “That All May Learn,” National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals Bulletin, Number 85 (November 1939), p. 60. 
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programs are viewed as desirable efforts to bring the work of the 
school nearer to the subject matter of life. 

Still, social studies could not substitute for participation in the 
community’s life. At the turn of the present century Dewey was 
pointing out that no ethical training could take place if the condi- 
tions of the social spirit were lacking in the learning medium—if 
the school were isolated from the ordinary conditions and motives 
of life* More recently, the Evanston New School leaders have 
expressed belief in two ways of providing that social spirit—devel- 
oping cooperation through work, and building a realization of the 
individual’s debt to society through social service.» The Institute 
of School Experimentation asserts: 


_ The school which never gives children and youth experience in deal- 
ing with real situations sends out into the life of the community young 
people who are indifferent to or even unaware of some of the funda- 


mental problems of society." 


Moreover, there was a realization that the social studies were not 
merely to represent a body of fact, but to reflect a value—democ- 
Tacy. Investigations had shown that mere presentation was not 
enough, that explicit attention would have to be given to the de- 
velopment of attitudes (see pages 40-41, for summary of findings). 

emocracy was seen not as subject matter, but as a way of life; and 
the school would have to drop its own authoritative methods of 
teaching, in the sense of “handing down,” if students were to be 
trained in non-authoritarian, non-handed-down procedures, We 
learn what we live; hence democratic methods of cooperative ac- 
tion become an integral part of every experience. Teacher-student 
Planning takes the place of curricula and courses of study dictated 
by a central office; teacher-pupil participation in policy-making 


that concerns them becomes an obvious corollary. 
itive role in our democracy. 


The school is seen as having a post our 
Caswell and Campbell regard the school’s responsibility as one of 


“John Dewey, School and Society (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1900), 
PP. 28-30, 
oe: vi MacConnell, E. O. Melby, and C. O. Arndt, New Schools for a New 
ultu; I J, pp- 171-74 
, “a PEERS MaR ret Developing Curriculum for Modern Living 
(New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947), p- 408. 
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defining ideals and équalizing educational opportunity.’ French 
and Hand report a growing conviction among school personnel 
that the social purpose of the school is education for reconstruction 
of American life with an emphasis on “life as it is becoming.” * The 
Sloan Experiment in Applied Economics starts from the premise 
that the purpose of the school is to benefit the immediate commu- 
nity directly and in the here-and-now.2* 

The outcome of these concepts, as it relates both to individual 
development and to the social role of the school, has been the intro- 
duction of a more functional curriculum, that is, a school program 
which “functions” more directly in the lives of learners, meeting 
their immediate needs and preparing them for predictable needs of 
the future. MacConnell, Melby, and Arndt declare: 


In the school of tomorrow the aristocratic, cultural tradition of edu- 
cation must be completely and finally abandoned. Scholarship must 
become functional. This does not mean that it will be concerned only 
with the material wants of man or that it will lack creativeness or in- 
telligent stimulation, but it will cease to rattle the bones of the dead 
past solely for pleasure, or worse, out of a sense of academic duty.” 


2. The Approach Through Integration 


With agreement that a desirable aspect of personality develop- 
ment would be “integration,” efforts have been made at least be- 
ginning with Herbart if not before to unify school experiences. 
These efforts operated first under the assumption that a unified 
school program would lead to integrated personalities, but they 
neglected to consider that integration is an aspect of personality 
rather than of program. Nor did they take cognizance of the prin- 
ciple that it is the learner, not the school, who does the integrating 
as he chooses to assimilate those things which meet his needs and 
purposes. From these early efforts arose the “culture epochs” of 
Herbart and Hall, which had rapid spread and which have even 
penetrated college programs of late. Various “integrated” curricula 


h Hollis L. Caswell and Doak S. Campbell, Curriculum Development (New York, 
American Book Co., 1935), pp. 27-35. 

° Hand and French, op. cit., p. 6. 

° See Clara M. Olson and Norman D. Fletcher, Learn and Live (New York, 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 1946). 

* MacConnell et al., op. cit., p. 166. 
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were built around social studies, science, or Some “broad theme.” 
Courses were “correlated” or “fused.” 

Later insistence that integrating had to be done by the learner, 
and recognition of the importance of the culture led to new efforts 
to meet the need for an integrating, rather than an integrated, cur- 
riculum. W. W. Charters carried over the job-analysis approach 
into life activities, and Stephens College in Missouri made its cele- 
brated analysis of post-college activities of its graduates. On this 
basis of demonstrated adult demands, a program for the college was 
put into effect. This effort continues today in places like the Roch- 
ester Institute of Technology, where Charters is still active, in the 
Minneapolis Dunwoody Institute, where Prosser has been trying 
for many years to move toward a “life adjustment” curriculum, and 
in the announced approach of the Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education. The Commission has been attempting to focus attention 
of school systems on the need to reorient high school programs in 
terms of the life needs of youth. 

One of the most recent methods of attack has been through an 
analysis of the “persistent life situations” that individuals face as 
children, as adolescents, and as adults. This represents an effort to 
synthesize the social demands implicit in the social-functions attack 
and the developmental tasks facing any group of learners. Experi- 
ences are given curricular attention because (1) they are problems 
Currently affecting the equilibrium of learners, and (2) they are 
related to situations that persist throughout the life of the learner. 
Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living carries a cen 
Sive section (pages 122-299) outlining the rae ee ce + 
learners face, divided according to four age levels and class 


Within each level under these headings: 


- Health 

- Intellectual power : 
Responsibility for moral choices _ 

. Aesthetic expression and appreciation 
- Person-to-person relationships 

- Group membership , 

. Intergroup relationships 

- Natural phenomena 


- Technological resources 
iti ces 
Economic-social-political structures and for 
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3. The Community School 


A third type of functional approach has been one which relates 
the school to the community and focuses the school’s program on 
the community’s needs and resources for learning. Goodwin Wat- 
son indicates five levels of insight into relationship of school and 
community in the John Dewey Society’s First Yearbook, The 
Teacher and Society. He distinguishes among the “commonplace” 
relationship, which is one of distinct separateness; that of “school 
support” in which the community takes active measures to improve 
the school; that of “community service,” in which the school at- 
tempts to provide special services for the community; that of 
“social process,” in which interaction between school and commu- 
nity is constant; and that of “social integration,” in which school 
and community merge.” 

Participation of youth in useful activities in the community is 
recognized as necessary for maturation and desirable for the devel- 
opment of social consciousness, Olsen contrasts the school which 
provides for such participation (the “‘life-centered” school) with 
the “book-centered” schools of tradition and the “child-centered” 
progressive school of the Twenties.12 The life-centered school adds 
work experience and service projects to bridges already employed 
by the progressive schools between school and community: camp- 
ing, surveys, field trips, extended field study, and interviews. It 
retains the conventional use of documentary materials, resource 
visitors, and audio-visual aids, 

Perhaps the most interesting activity of the community school is 
its effort to improve living in the local area. The Sloan Project 
in Applied Economics and the Michigan Community Service Pro- 
gram, to be described in Chapter VII, illustrate the effort to project 
the school directly into the sphere of community betterment and 
to draw the community into the school. In Learn and Live, Olson 
and Fletcher present a sample core based on the three life necessi- 
ties: food, shelter, and clothing.* The value of community partic- 
ipation as a core for education would seem to be great in fields of 

* Goodwin Watson, “Teacher and Community,” in The Teacher and Society, 


W. H. Kilpatrick, ed. (New York, D. Appleton-Century, 1937). 


2E, G. Olsen et al., School and Community (N k. ice-Hall. ). 
Son Fletcher Cb. Ob bs i ae y (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1945 
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integrating the individual into community life and of helping the 
individual to integrate his own concepts of the role he plays and 
the function of the social environment. 

The most direct and usual connection between the individual and 
society, however, lies not in altruistic service to the community— 
however desirable—but in the work that the individual does which 
at the same time sustaiiis himself and his culture. The relationship 
between the individual, his work, and the community is a vital one. 
The thesis of this volume is that a primary emphasis on occupations 
in this three-way relationship presents a more valuable educational 
approach. The following chapter will discuss the occupational 


program. 


4. The Core as Method 

The social-learnings, integration, and community approaches are 
of interest both because of a content which moves closer to the lives 
of the learners and because of the key concept employed in the 
se of a “core” or unifying center in the school 
learner tie his educational experiences together. 
ave emerged as it has been 


methodology: the u 
program to help the 


Various characteristics of the core h 

applied in the past decade. 
First, the core is conceived as a program of general rather than 

specialized learning. Caswell says it is “derived from the needs 


which are common to all youth and which can best be achieved 
in undifferentiated groups.” “* As such, the program will aid the 

ei Se ne 
student to “meet the common demands of civic participation 


through a body of experiences which 
z 2, P . me, . 
the part of youth for constructive participation 


(1) arouse concern on 
AY nd of knowledge and under- 


in civic matters, (2) afford a backgrour A r ] 
standing of our “culture which will provide perspective for immediate 


problems, (3) develop techniques of working in group enterprises 


involving individuals of conflicting views and varying abilities, (4) 
cultivate interest in current civic, social, and economic problems and 
informed on them, and (5) stimulate a 


f . ki ing 5 
urnish the means of keeping Js based on knowledge." 


loyalty to our democratic idea 
ble the use of knowledge of human 


Second, the core makes possi i ¢ 
growth and development and of the psychology o learning as the 
4 Hollis L. Caswell, ed., The American High School (New York, Harper and 


Brothers, 1946 
» 1946), p. 150- 
* Ibid., p. 145- 
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number of teacher contacts for the pupil, and the number of pupil 
contacts for the teacher, are sharply reduced. The disintegrative 
effect of the highly departmentalized school is diminished; the pro- 
gram is student-oriented, not subject-centered. Learning is ap- 
proached from the viewpoint of directing the learner’s integration 
of knowledge, skills, and attitudes that are or will be needful to 
him. The California program points to opportunities “to engage 
in worth-while, satisfying experiences” while the pupil works out 
his own “most worthy and most challenging purposes.” ** The 
experiences selected to effect this integration necessarily cut across 
subject-matter barriers. At Wells High School in Chicago, the con- 
ventional departmental organization is retained, but it is felt that 
the social significance of the centers (cores) chosen draws the at- 
tention of the teachers away from the subjects as such.” At Evans- 
ton, the New School cuts across departmental lines with “social 
relationships, which is the subject matter; English, which is an 
important medium of approach; science, which is the method used; 
the democratic way of life, which is the general purpose.” +° 

Third, guidance becomes part of the curriculum as the core 
teacher assumes major responsibility in this area for his students. 
Specialized guidance workers lend their services chiefly to advising 
the core counselor and to handling serious maladjustments. The 
core serves as a home base where small-group guidance is carried 
on and the teacher acts as a personal counselor for democratic 
living. 

Fourth, administrative organization and teaching-learning proce- 
dures make possible greater and more deliberate use of community 
resources as part of the curriculum. 

Fifth, the place of subject matter and skill development has re- 
ceived a new interpretation, Subject matter is viewed as an end- 
point in terms of organized experience, not as the process of learn- 
ing in itself; it is a resource to be used in solving problems, not 2 
body of knowledge to be committed to memory. Subject matter 


* California State Board of Education, 


Manual for Kindergarten and Primary T. 
p- 18. 


Paul R. Pierce, Develo. 
Book Co., 1942), p. 38. 
* MacConnell et al., op. cit., p: 22. 


Teachers Guide to Child Development, 
eachers (Sacramento, The Board, 1930)» 
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is used to help the learner appreciate the worth of factual data avail- 
able, to fill in gaps in information necessary to meet life’s persisting 
situations, to aid in developing concepts, and to provide an organ- 
ized body of knowledge for the specialist. However, the use of 
subject matter is limited by the criterion of the learner’s ability to 
recognize the contribution which the subject can make.” 

With the de-emphasis of subject matter, the “unit” becomes the 
focus of learning activity. Harap defines the unit as a complete and 
coherent learning experience having purposes meaningful to the 
pupil, accepted by him as his own, and closely related to real life 
situations. The basis is in experience, not in “subjects.” °° In func- 
tional situations, the unit is characterized by (1) being derived from 
real life activities, (2) providing opportunity for real purposing and 
real projects that carry over into the child’s normal activities, (3) 
including many kinds of activities to provide for individual differ- 
ences, (4) making growth of the individual both possible and con- 
tinuous, (5) leading to other learning situations, (6) providing for 
progress in tool subjects, (7) meeting demands of society and help- 
ing to clarify meanings, (8) developing desirable habits." 

As subject matter is developed through purposeful experiences, so 
too are skills. Caswell and Campbell point out that employment of 
particular generalized controls depends upon ability to use them 
effectively; hence arises the need for facility in use which comes 
through practice. For practice to be effective, the child must have 
a dominating purpose which makes the practice meaningful. With 
the purpose understood, the pupil engages in a series of activities 
under guidance and later himself evaluates the outcomes. Length 
of practice is determined by realization of purpose and by the ma- 
turity of the learner. 


Sixth, various mechanical changes h 1 
school schedule. Generally, longer blocks of time than the custom- 


i i ivi he core; in some 
ary 40-to-6o-minute class period are given to t ; 
cases high school cores extend fully half the day. Second, schedul- 
ing is kept flexible to facilitate out-of-school experiences as a normal 


ave been introduced into the 
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part of the curriculum without involving acts of the principal or 
Providence. Third, grouping is informal, permits of change, drops 
the cliché of homogeneous grouping as educators realize that sepa- 
rating the sheep from the goats does not build community of 
interest. k 

Seventh, a growing recognition is dawning of the function of 
pupil and teacher in joint planning of the core’s activities. Educa- 
tion for choice is seen to involve preparatory experiences in choice- 
making. Efforts to meet pupil needs and purposes are vain if the 
pupils have no opportunity to express those needs and purposes. 
The teacher ceases to be the autocrat, becomes the guide. Harap 
points out that curriculum-planning in advance can determine only 
the framework—the areas of living and levels of growth desired. 
Daily activities, however, accrue from teacher-pupil planning a 
part of the on-going process of meeting immediately felt needs. 

Eighth, the core is not seen as “swallowing up” the entire school 
program, but as being one of six major functions: the core, special 
services in the form of remedial work and coaching for special pur- 
poses, physical conditioning and recreation, special interests, student 
government, and occupational preparation.” 

Last is the nature of evaluation in the core program and evalua- 
tion of core experiences. Evaluation is regarded as a continuous 
process as pupils take stock of present experiences designed te 
meet their needs. Evaluation follows the pattern of experimentalist 
thought: it tests meanings and activities through their consequences. 
Thus, behavioral changes form the basis for evaluation. Like plan- 
ning and pur posing, evaluation loses meaning unless it is undertaken 
by pupils under the guidance of the teacher. 


The core has emerged as a fruitful method of attack whether the 
approach to a functional curriculum be oriented toward social 
processes, the life activities of the individual, or the needs and re- 
sources of the community. The following chapter will attempt to 


show how an occupational core promises to be the single stream 
into which all three tributaries may flow. 


” Harap, op. cit, p- n. 
2 Hollis L. Caswell, Th 


e American High School (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1946), pp. 142-43. 


CHAPTER V 


a 


Occupational Education 


Tue previous chapter has presented the trend toward functional- 
ism in the employment of cores centered about life-adjustment 
problems, persistent life situations, social processes and community 
improvement. They come closer to actual life problems, they are 
nearer the goals and purposes of youth, they provide for greater 
integration of knowledge and personality than do conventional pro- 


grams. Often, unfortunately, they prove under analysis and in 
practice to be little more than social studies courses that include 


English within their framework. As such they are but slightly 
broader and more effective than other social studies courses. In 
almost every Eight-Year-Study school where cores had been insti- 
tuted the humanities and social problems dominated the program." 
Except for community projects, very little attention is given to 
modern occupational life, and work is seen merely as something of 
specialized value to fit the student for that job by which he will earn 


his daily bread. 


1. The Separation of Industry and Education 

This separation of occupation from education is as old as the 
word “school” itself, derived as it is from the Greek word for “Jej- 
sure.” Dewey points out again and again that the division is the 
result of Greek class stratification which assigned labor to one 
group and leisure to another. For the latter class “liberal” educa- 
tion was conceived: “Its aim is not preparation for living but for 
noble living, enjoying, without engaging in industrial production, 


n See Thirty Schools Tell Their Story, 
York, Harper, 1943). 6 
I 


Adventures in Education, Vol. V (New 
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science, art, and the direction of public affairs.” The result: 


We are engaged in training a comparatively small number for an 
academic life of leisure and culture; we are engaged in failing to train 
the great number so that anything but a life of somewhat passive and 
dulled participation in unidealized labor shall be possible to them; we 
are permitting a few to train themselves so as to control the labor of 
these masses to their own ends. ; 


However, there are fundamental differences between the Greek 
world and ours. An interdependent life has taken the place of a 
dependent life; ancient industry rested on routine and custom 
while ours rests on science and technology that can well stir the 
imagination and intelligence; labor is no longer excluded from the 
management of public affairs. 

As a result, one of the crusades Dewey has taken part in has been 
the effort to break the dichotomies that have sprung up between 
labor and leisure, between work and education, between art and 
industry. On the labor-leisure dualism he says: 


The problem of education in a democratic society is to do ied 
with the dualism and to construct a course of studies which ma kes 
thought a guide of free practice for all and which makes leisure 4 


reward of accepting responsibility for service, rather than a state of 
exemption from it. 


On the culture-industry dualism: 


The opposite of a career is neither leisure nor culture, but aimless- 
ness, Capriciousness, the absence of cumulative achievement in exper! 


ence, on the personal side, and idle display, parasitic dependence upon 
the others, on the social side.4 i 


On the art-industry dualism: 


The Greek instinct in classifying together artist and artisan, v 
I think, correct and prophetic; not that the artist is to be pushed pa 
to the plane assigned by the Greeks to the draftsman, but that t 


laborer is to be brought up to the level assigned by us to the creative 
artist... . 


* John Dewey, “Culture and In 
reprinted in Teachers College Bulletin, 
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e 
Art is always the mean term, the connecting link, of play and work, 
of leisure and industry. . . . Play as work, as freely productive activ- 
ity, industry as leisure, that is, as occupation which fills the imagination 
and the emotion as well as the hands, is the essence of art.° 


In a democracy we should be prepared to accept Lincoln’s dic- 
tum that if God had meant some of us to do all the work and others 
to enjoy it only, He would have made the first group all hands and 
the second all mouths. In proportion as our education has con- 
tinued the dichotomy between industry and education, it has failed 


to be effective. Norberg points to 


. the common misconception that secondary education can, and 
should, bring young men and women to social and ear maturity 
largely prior to their systematic study of, and actual participation in, 
the occupational activities of the community life. . . . To assume that 
any full measure of political and social understanding or competence 
is likely to be obtained apart from the contemporaneous induction of 
the individual into occupational life of the society seems totally un- 


warranted.® 


Social and intellectual maturity, he says, are not the automatic 
results of biological development in a pleasant and literate en- 
vironment, however surcharged with discussion of current social 
problems and “purposive” activity, unless these activities involve 
Participation in the world’s work. If the broadest educative effects 


of a common school environment are to be carried into American 
life, it will have to be through a system of youth education which 
actually comes into living contact with the occupational functions 
that pattern the thinking and feeling of the maturing person. 
Thus, the dichotomy has resulted in lack of effectiveness in 
bringing youth to full social and intellectual maturity, even apart 
from economic considerations. But what of the vocational schools? 
Have they not been more successful, since they are concerned with 
preparation for work? Justman finds a negative answer here, 


too: 
s been mistaken in the manner in which it 
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of personal interest and profit that prevail in the industrial world; em- 
phasis has been on the inculcation of fixed habits and skills that copied 
the current processes of industry. When vocational training was op- 
posed to academic training, it was not unnatural that vocational activ- 
ities should tend to be lacking in intellectual substance and depth. 
Interest in these activities was probably, as much as anything else, an 
escape from the meaninglessness of academic routine." 


Bobbitt phrases the problem somewhat ferent 
the wisdom of arguing whether th 


the flower; it is impossible, he Says, to separate them. No more, he 
declares, can schools divorce cultural and industrial education and 
expect either to be fully meaningful.8 


y. He questions 
e tree should bear the fruit or 


2. Are Occupations Educative? 


If education in a democrac 


It includes the development of art’ 


Scientific ability, of effective citi 


apacity of any kind, of ee 
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If we search in any social group for the special functions to which 
mind is... relative, occupations at once suggest themselves. . . . 
Occupations determine the fundamental modes of activity, and hence 
control the formation and use of habits. These habits, in turn, are 
something more than practical and overt. . . . The occupations de- 
termine the chief modes of satisfaction, the standards of success and 
failure. Hence they furnish the working classification and definitions 
of value; they control the desire processes. Moreover, they decide the 
sets of objects and relations that are important, and thereby provide 
the content or material of attention, and the qualities that are interest- 
ingly significant. The directions given to mental life thereby extend 
to emotional and intellectual characteristics. So fundamental and per- 
vasive is the group of occupational activities that it affords the scheme 
or pattern of the structural organization of mental traits. Occupations 
integrate special elements into a functioning avhole.° (Italics mine.) 


at the center of man’s integration: it 
ative in and of itself. Returning to 


experimentalist first principles, we find Dewey’s assertion, “ ‘Work,’ 
in the sense of intelligent action, is therefore highly educative, be- 
cause it continually builds up meanings while at the same time it 
tests them by application to actual conditions.” 11 “The active oc- 
cupations in which appliances are brouglit to bear upon physical 
things with the intention of effecting useful changes is the most 
vital introduction to the experimental method.” 1? In the intellect- 
ual possibilities resident in various arts, crafts, and occupations “are 
found the means by which the blind and routine experience g: the 
race may be transformed into illuminated and epee Ee 
ment,” #3 “Occupations involve the use of natura ee ie s, 
modes of energy, and do it in.a way a can ae King a 
to how they are related to one another and to the ion o 

ends.” 34 og °g’, 
_ Not only are educational possibili 
is no education without work: 
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. . . . Upon the ethical side, the tragic weak- 
at it endeavors to prepare future mem- 


medium in which the conditions of the 
social spirit are eminently wanting.15 


with his social service”; (2) an occupation is a 


ty having a purpose; (3) the only adequate train- 
ing for Occupations is through occupatio 


cation through occupations combines within itself more of the fac- 
tors conducive to learning than any other method. It calls instincts 
and habits into play; it is a foe to Passive receptivity; it has an end 
in view; results are accomplished and thought stimulated. Further: 


Continuous activi 


insistence that separation of 
£ edago; ll oY ee n 
works,” he says, “the effec 8 OF ey defective, bbe era 


ork, its relation to the tasks of 


and the communal tasks 
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All of this is not argued in ignorance of the existence of many 
repetitive tasks in modern industry which are not inherently chal- 
lenging to the worker. Nor is it argued in neglect of usual attitudes 
of irksomeness expressed toward one’s work. Veblen points out 
that man’s aversion to work is expressed not in relation to the activ- 
ity involved, but to the servile attitudes that have been connected 
with work since the days of the class distinctions between “worker” 
and “gentleman.” 

As to the nature of modern industry, Dewey has voiced the opin- 
ion that we will never cure industrial ills by turning our back on 


industry. 


If there is to be any result save blind conformity, passive reproduc- 
tion, it must proceed from facing the overlordship of industry in 
modern life, with all that it imports. The question as respects education 
is how the school is to secure the good and avoid the ill of this sover- 


eignty.2° 

Clark takes up the point to indicate that the greatest challenge 
facing the present generation is finding how to make work more 
educative. We distinguish good work from bad by the oppor- 
tunity good work affords to work amid pleasant human associations 
and to grow. Our generation, says Clark, has the opportunity to 
provide good work for everyone. Good work is an integral part 
of education. This point will be reopened in the discussion of the 


school’s responsibilities in occupational education. 


3. The Role of the School in Occupational Education 


It is partly because of the fact that work in the contemporary 
it its educative potential that the school 


culture does not fully exploi 
acquires increased significance, Partly, too, because of the com- 
plexity of industrial life, the school must supplement occupational 


activities if a broad over-view is to be obtained and suitable selec- 
tion of a vocation made. Then, too, man lives not by meat and 
drink alone: the school has the responsibility to relate productive 
activities with their aesthetic, social, scientific, ethical, and recrea- 


© Thorstein Veblen, “The Instinct of Workmanship and the Irksomeness of 


Labor,” American Journal of Sociology (September 1898), IV, 187-201. 
= Dewey, “Culture and Industry in Education,” pp. 1071. ; 
™ Harold F. Clark, Work as Education (Columbus, Ohio, Epsilon Pi Tau, 1947). 
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tional aspects. Forkrier asks, therefore, that preparation for work 
life be included in general education: 


Educational objectives for home and family life, for healthful Wines 
for leisure activities, for community participation, for political bet oon 
standing and participation—all these can and should be closely rela 
to the kind of occupational life to which the person aspires.” 


The Mississippi state curriculum program is based on the pry, 
that the school is the conscious agency for social improvement, oe 
that the role of the school is to provide insight as to the direction i 
social change.” In making work more educative, the school Mz 
seem to be exercising its educational and social-improvement roles 
at the same time. But particularly as the profit motive forces en 
cepts of cooperativeness and human growth and expression into t 
background, the school must emphasize these considerations. 


In the school the typical occupations followed are freed from al 
economic stress. The aim is not the economic value of the produc : 
but the development of social power and insight. It is this bee 
from narrow utilities, this Openness to the possibilities of the hum 


spirit that makes these practical activities in the school allies of art an 
centers of science and istory.*4 


So says Dewey. And again: 


In schools, occupations are not 
their own content, Freed from e: 
sure of wage-earning, they sup 
trinsically valuable; they are el 


carried on for pecuniary gain but for 
xtraneous associations and from pres- 
ly modes of experience which are in- 
y liberalizing in quality. ... 
... In the history of the race, sciences grew gradually out ae 
useful social occupations. . . . These are social ends, moreover, and Si 
they are too closely associated with; notions of private profit, it is not 
ing i fave been deflected to 


arora or Vocational Education,” in The American 
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That the work of the schools cannot be independent of the social 
order has been the constant thesis of the Dewey-Childs-Counts 
group in the “progressive education” movement. Counts says the 
task of the school is to “civilize the industrial giant.” ** Dewey finds 
the key to the educational situation in reconstructing the school so 
as to utilize various forms of occupations typifying social callings in 
order to bring out their intellectual and moral content. But he 
acknowledges the danger of occupational education’s degenerating 
into mere trade training. As such, education would become “an 
instrument of perpetuating unchanged the existing industrial order 
of society,” instead of operating to bring about a society “in which 
every person shall be occupied with something which makes the 
lives of others better worth living. . . . It denotes a state of affairs 
in which the interest of each in his work is uncoerced and intelli- 
gent.” We have not reached such an ideal state, but Dewey sees the 


process under way and the obstacles not insuperable.** 

Thus the role of the school in occupational education is a dual 
one. It is concerned with a thoroughgoing orientation to industry 
and the relationship between the work we do and the lives we lead. 
It is also concerned with making the conditions of work more 
meaningful both as it builds attitudes and understandings of the 
individual and as it invites critical consideration of current work 
relations. Although the school is concerned with orientation to the 
present industrial scheme and induction into the work world as it 
now exists, it is not regarded as an apologist for that work world. 
We cannot expect basic changes, we cannot expect “civilization of 
the industrial giant,” unless the school plays its part in bringing the 
full meaning of modern industry before the consciousness of all the 
people. “The school,” says Bode, “is the institution in which de- 


: : PA 
mocracy becomes conscious of itself.” 


4. The Occupational Program 
Of what nature are the experiences that occupational education 


would utilize? The range of activities is indeed wide. Production 

* George S. Counts, Secondary Education and Industrialism (Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1929), P- 69 ; N 
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P- 95- 
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j i activities 
E 
zen as part of for: š i p 
ai aa deilscng actual commercial or industrial pag 
(including agriculture as an industry), and on poran a a 
ful object: not a delicately machined piece of ie = map 
as a paperweight. Second, part-time education | as A ba 
the hope of making it operate full-time in the lives of the Ee 
with the curriculum handed up to the school from on = 
experiences. This includes various cooperative plans of ec E: p 
in which the student spends part of the day or week at aj pee 
in school; continuation school arrangements where there is ee 
connection and where school is often an added burden to ana ach 
overworked youngster; and work experience programs = x oe 
there is no curricular connection between work and schoo ki 
jobs are obtained and supervised for the student eee n ae 
Third, the Civilian Conservation Corps and the Nationa a 
Administration established during the depression work mye d 
the public service, resident centers that combined prota 
education, and work projects performed in school, pee a 
lated directly to the pupil’s studies. Fourth, community and sc ist 
service projects have become increasingly important in a 
places, Fifth, school farms, camps, and factories have idee a 
ployed in order to give occupational emphasis to the schoo. a a 
gram. Chapters VI and VII will describe in some detail effo 
made in these five areas in schools both in America and abroad. i 
As the occupational education program makes use of some or 2 
of these experiences, the main emphasis is on general educa ty 
values, not on specific training. In order to acquire insight into t 7 
nature of our work world, the student participates in the BI 
areas of production: agriculture, homemaking, manufacturing, ais 
tributive trades, office occupations, social and professional service, 
and the public services, In each of these the student will have tO 


apply himself to a specific type of work and learn some rudiments 
in each field. The purpose, 


an experiential basis for lea 


of the interrelationships and interdependencies of the various jobs 
men do. Thus, the doctor 
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and life of the doctor. On a basis of firsthand acquaintance the stu- 
dent develops a general understanding of our complex world and 
at the same time he builds a basis for his own vocational choice. 
The choice he makes determines the specialized education in his 
last year of high school—specialized application that will prepare 
either for the initial competency required in the chosen industry or 
for entrance to a college or technical institute as the means toward 
the career chosen. 

Participation in and study about these major occupational areas 
serves as the core, or center, of the school’s program. The tradi- 
tional “subjects” are displaced from the center and a reorganization 
of their content is required so that students may see how the cul- 
tural heritage functions in the work that men do and the leisure 
they enjoy. The academic disciplines cease to be ends in them- 
selves and become resources which are tapped to bring out the sci- 
entific, social, ethical, and aesthetic significance of man’s work and 
life, 
Centered around the core are the other services of the school 
described in the discussion in Chapter IV of the core approach: 
physical development and health, training in use of learning tools, 
individual interests and their development, and student govern- 
ment. Occupational preparation has been absorbed into the core as 
part of general education, because the common activity of mankind 
is productive endeavor even if this endeavor does find expression 
in diverse channels, Wherever fruitful, these school services may 
well be related to the core in order to broaden its approach and 
enrich its content. Forced arid artificial connections, however, 
should be avoided. Student development, not a doctrinaire unity, 
should guide program organization. F 

The following two chapters will present a survey of occupational 
activities that have been employed in the past and present. Chapter 
VIII will extract from these experiences the activities that seem 
most fruitful in contemporary America. Chapter IX will then 
attempt the organization of these experiences into a sample curricu- 
lar pattern. First, however, a digression will be made to indicate 
how a program of occupational education takes cognizance of im- 
plications that have been drawn from the fields of social and psy- 


chological theory. 
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5. The Values to Be Achieved 


A. BASIC VIEWPOINT: MAN, WORK, AND SOCIETY 


Education through occupations is felt to se iia o be 
approach because it takes account of findings cel mee i 
theory, psychological theory, and the study of the pro nah 
adolescence. The remainder of this chapter will attempt to indi s 
how occupational education meets the requirements implied by 

findings. : y 
ae ae point of view expressed has been that crit Bae 
culture through his work. From it grow his arts and sciences ae 
the basis for his social institutions. Around it he integrates his if 
activities. Social interaction, including work relations, is the a 
for the emergence of language, consciousness, intelligence, an 
individuality. =. cake 

The occupational education program, by providing apes ra 
in and study of productive occupations, forms the basis 0 m a 
standing and participation in the arts, skills, and social relatio ; 
With a social orientation rather than a personal-profit frame o 
reference, the school can build a concept of work as social service, 
thereby building a respect for work and the dignity of labor. ae 
ond, the program provides a plethora of social experiences in a e 
Gie., non-cloistered) world as a basis for intelligence and indivi i 
ality in facing the actual conditions of life. The student, through 
participation in the community and its work, comes to see that 
society and its institutions are not “givens,” not unalterable axioms, 
but flexible and by reason of man’s consciousness infinitely improv- 
able. The student develops a feeling of man’s competence as ; 
maker, doer, and willer in all fields. He builds a consciousness 0 
a world about him. that is man-made and susceptible to change, not 
authority-dominated and changeless. As he experiences success 1n 
his own productive efforts, he learns the meaning of individuality 
and creativeness and their significance in promoting progress. In 
developing his own individuality, he comes to realize that individu- 


alism is not opposed to social control. He sees individualism as the 
result of social relations, and is helped to realize that individualism 
is not an end in itself but 


a means toward social service, including 
social reform. 
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B. OUR SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The belief has been expressed that our major social institutions 
have all been fundamentally affected by the new machine-and- 
power age and its modes of production. Industry has reacted with 
greater concentration of power and population, the growth of a 
landless “proletariat” (both urban and rural), the destruction of the 
skill hierarchy, a de-personalized human relation in the work world, 
and the disappearance of beginner jobs for youth. Occupational 
education recognizes this series of changes in various ways. First, it 
provides participation in contemporary productive enterprises as a 
basis for a realistic understanding of current industrial relations. It 
Stresses general work habits rather than specific work skills as the 
Means to vocational preparation, and numerous tryout experiences 
as the means to the selection of a career. Second, it provides dis- 
Cussion and study activities which stress new knowledges and skills, 
Particularly as they relate to the new machine civilization. These 


studies aim at bringing out the full meaning of occupations to 
rescue them from becoming meaningless drudgery. Third, the 
school itself takes the responsibility for providing work experiences 
to replace the beginner jobs that are now disappearing. 

It has been pointed out that the break in the skill hierarchy has 
brought with it decreasing opportunities for upward social mobil- 
ity and consequent dangers of class stratification. Occupational 
education approaches the problem of mobility by disclosing oppor- 
tunities for advancement to those who are capable and who seek it 


: 5 À 
by pursuing a positive program of adjustment to one’s vocational 
ention on the need for decreasing the 


choic ing att : 
Sap ie hance for different kinds of work through 

underscoring work as a common, socially tect ne As a ads 
The emergence of the social service state ano itoe espai me 
functions of government have been cited as ee a greater 
degree of social sensitivity and a wider-awake aE 1al arenes 
education moves 


than we have had so far in America. Co and public serv- 
in this direction by placing students in actual Wo. P 


pom : the pervasive effect of govern- 
ice situations that (1) bring homa gE E litical, and i 
) expose social, political, and economic 


Ment in i d (2 

our lives, an A ; 
A 3 4 ciety. 
conditions that require attention in our society 
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The effect of our new world on the family has been to diminish 
its integrative function in life, as work, education and recreation 
have departed from the hearth. The family continues to be impor 
tant as concerns affectional relations and the rearing of children. 
The smaller family and labor-saving devices increase the probabil- 
ity of careers—voluntary or paid—for married women. ue big 
pational education program faces changes in the family p s y 
including in its orientation to each occupation the influence of t 
vocation on family living. Second, it considers homemaking an 
occupational field for both men and women, requires a home pon 
ect of boys and girls, and focuses attention on human problems 3 
home and family living. Third, it helps girls to see the place o 
women in the industrial world and also helps them to prepare for 
useful work they may wish to engage in after their children have 
grown up. At all times, chores around the house are regarded as 
activities with significance for occupational education. 

Last, leisure-time activities have grown to the point where they 
represent more of man’s time than his work activities. This in- 
creased leisure demands more than relaxation alone: it requires cre- 
ative activity of some type if it is not to be filled with meaningless, 
time-filling pursuits only. The occupational education program 
focuses attention on recreative activities that are consonant with 
actual social and work activities in the world we know. This re- 
quires adequate attention to “relaxation” pastimes—movies, radio, 
attendance at sports events—as well as active participation in ex- 
periences leading to enriched social relations and expression of tal- 
ents and skills in all fields, unrestrizted by the arm of necessity that 
hems work in. Constructive work for enriched leisure can be cor- 
related, too, with constructive work for an enriched livelihood. 


C. PSYCHOLOGICAL MANDATES 


From the field of psychology and personality development, vari- 
ous inferences were drawn in Chapter II as guides to a psycho- ` 
logically valid program. How does education through occupations 
meet these criteria? 

First, the schools have the responsibility of presenting experiences 
basic to structuring experience. In the past, assimilation of occu- 
pational experience has been left to chance. This may very largely 
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account for the apathy with which many people face jobs which 
apparently have no meaning for them beyond the weekly pay- 
check. Aware that it is the student who must structure his experi- 
ence, the school may still provide guidance that will help the learner 
see the meaning of his work and make it possible for him to organ- 
ize a single structure that includes living and working rather than 
two disparate “lives.” This integration requires appropriate orien- 
full understanding of the career chosen, 
and a high level of skill in that career, It requires appreciation of 
the dignity of labor, which cannot come through eschewing all 
labor, if “ego” needs—self-respect in particular—are to be satisfied. 
And just as the school has an obligation to help the student tie the 
aspects of his life together, it should provide those experiences 
which tie together community and individual interests. Through 
participation in the community’s occupations and service to the 
community, occupational education can help the student structure 
his experience into an integrated unity and build an understanding 
of himself and his relation to society. 

Second, since behavior is goal-directed, the school should take 
cognizance of those goals which have the greatest driving force in 
the lives of its students. Both the psychological analyses and the 
Statistical surveys cited in the sections above list emancipation, social 
adjustment, and vocational planning and placement as the prime 
goals of youth. The role of employment as a means to achieve- 
ment of the other two ends is generally stressed. As the school 


brings into focus the occupations men live by, it may provide real, 
ill motivate not only skill perfection 


visible, meaningful goals that w c 
: ae ral and social sciences, the arts and 


but also learnings in the natura’ itizenship that livi 
leisure-time activities, homemaking and citizenship that avis) 
adult life (symbolized by responsible participation in occupations) 


brings i ief. 

Ae ates must take into account ah naa Siral 
of aspiration, it must give due attention to ate T e to 
success and failure possibilities in the situation the individual faces. 
Perhaps nowhere so much as in occupations are opportunities found 
to suit activities to individual abilities. Tnjalmost oe, ae ee ek 
from farming to caring for the sick, there 1s @ job i each level 
of skill and native ability. A program makmg use/et 


tation, intelligent choice, 


well-guided 
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occupational activitiés can thus provide a suitable popan 
success experiences which can serve to raise the aspiratio a 
to the maximum attainable by each learner without threats to se + 
rity and adequacy entailed in failure experiences. enee Ge 
ing in groups—at times consisting solely of Ta at a 
sisting partly of adults—the learner is influenced y the g 
aspirations, which school guidance and adult contacts may se 
high. 

e. the laws of effect and closure indicate that the pin 
ance of useful tasks—producing usable goods or providing desire 
services—should serve to reinforce learning or develop new i 
sights. Visible, intrinsic results rather than the extrinsic we 
a grade make the occupational activity educationally more effec : 
than traditional activities remote from the world of living an 
doing. s 

Fifth, findings on the relative values of whole and part learning 
would indicate that the best way for the maturing adolescent to 
adjust to the world awaiting him is to partake in it first and to learn 
specific skills, information, and attitudes as a later, Pp 
process, Present practice is to reverse the program psychology 
commends. Thus, the student learns separately at present akon 
people, social relations, civic machinery and problems, science, aa 
social institutions in preparation for living ina society in which 
these are all intermingled; occupational education would help the 
student participate in society and make his differentiations as he 
participates. ~if 

Sixth, what we know about transfer indicates that learning is 
most valuable when acquired in those situations in which it is to be 
used. Current differences between business ethics and Sunday- 
school ethics exist because the two are learned in vastly different 
situations. If the school wants its students to apply their attitudes 
make sure that those attitudes 


ticular. 


Seventh, awareness of the total situation in which learning takes 
place requires attention to the persistent problems of individuals, 
to emotional concomitants of learning, to the group process which 
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takes place. No program of itself is going"to solve the pressing 
personal problems of each student, but the greater the variety of 
experiences available and the greater the flexibility of the program, 
the more likely is the individual to find solutions to his own prob- 
lems. The limited nature of the within-the-walls program does not 
offer this variety and flexibility. Neglect of emotional concomi- 
tants as regards work (which is so neglected in schools that students 
must regard it as unworthy of the attention of their pedagogs, says 
Plant) has served to reinforce white-collar prejudices and to bolster 
professional goals that are often unattainable, while stimulating the 
idea that work is something we would rather forego so that more 
time might be spent on a vacuous “culture.” If we want to develop 
desirable attitudes toward work in order to facilitate vocational 
adjustment on leaving school and in the years ahead, we must pro- 
vide experiences that stress the dignity of labor and the possibility 
of personal satisfaction that comes with knowledge of a job well 
done. Further, in situations artificially controlled, as in the teacher- 
dominated classroom, interaction of members in a group is often 
kept sub rosa, officially unobserved by the school. Real work situa- 
tions should force the school to take the group process into account, 
and should help the student evaluate his own participation in group 
endeavors and his adjustment to other members of the group. 
Eighth, recognition of the function of consciousness 1n learning 
and of the adolescent’s need to build a role for himself implies the 
school’s responsibility (1) for bringing to the level of consciousness 
attitudes toward work, habits of application, awareness of the sig- 


nificance of one’s work; (2) for aiding the student to formulate a 
role for himself and to evaluate it realistically in practice. In real 
e opportunity to work with 


work situations the adolescent has th j í 
adults and grow in his adult role; he has real experiences e 
to measure the appropriateness of his own ee A it reflects a 
sex role; he has a yardstick of consequences y in h to on 
his developing ethical code. By this means, and to the extent that 
occupational orientation is achieved, choice pan ee oe 
the youngster more gradually and under the guidance o the p hool. 
Some of the major decisions the adolescent will have to make are 

an might otherwise accom- 


therefore fraught with less conflict than m 
pany them fiche real situations with which to work, the school 
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has meaningful groutid in which to develop desirable behavior in 
face of conflicting values and purposes in our culture. 

Of course it is conceded that any program can be reduced to 
ritual and formula if not properly understood and applied. This is 
no less true of education through occupations than of any other 
program. The activity program in many elementary schools be- 
came a mere fetich of activity for its own sake. The polytechnical 
program in the Soviet Union often descended to production for its 
own sake with little regard for educational objectives. The occupa- 
tional program, like all others, depends in the last analysis upon the 
understanding and skill of the teachers who guide it. 

In proportion as occupational education helps solve the adoles- 
cent’s problems of emancipation, of finding his appropriate role, of 
adjusting to the group, of meeting choice-situations, and of making 
the transition to adult life, the occupational focus serves to enrich 
the education of youth. In proportion as it orients the student 
to the nature and significance of our present industrial world, as 
it develops a social sensitivity and conscience, as it helps solve 
problems of social mobility, family living, and leisure-time pursuits, 
occupational education arms the youngster to meet the culture. By 
making use of active participation in the community’s work world 


and its social interaction, occupational education promises to keep 
those proportions high. 


CHAPTER VI 


Occupational Patterns: 1. Abroad 


Lrarnine through occupations is not a new thing in the history 
of the world, We do not have to look far backward in Western 
culture to find education and occupation carried on simultaneously 
in the home. Universal secondary education is too new a thing for 
us to overlook the fact that a far greater proportion of American 
youth were obtaining education than the 9.3 per cent who were 
graduated from high schools in 1910. The education of the major- 
ity was not a matter of schooling, it is true, but it was an introduc- 
tion, nevertheless, to social, economic, and political relationships, to 
the application of science and mathematics, to the place of the arts 
in the contemporary scene, to the uses of leisure. And by and 
large, whether at the family fireside, at the forge, or at the foundry, 
that education was carried on through occupational experiences. 

What is new is not education through occupations but an effec- 
tive introduction of education through occupations into the schools. 
The secondary school, as long as it was a leisure-class institution, 
could not very well center its program around occupational life, 
which by tradition it scorned. However, attention to occupations 
has come from two directions. The philanthropists, on the one 
hand, found in education a means of regenerating the de-pauperized 
Masses, and some of them found it natural to use occupations in 
that education. Advocates of democracy, on the other hand, in- 
sisted that the school enlarge what had been a leisure-class attend- 
ance; where consistent and thoroughgoing, they discovered the need 
to replace the leisure-class content, too, with content more appro- 
priate to a democratic society—the community’s shared work. 

As a result, a survey of educational practices both of other coun- 
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tries and of our own reveals a number of “pseudopods” pushing 
their way out from the protoplasmic masses of general and voca- 
tional education and groping toward a kind of experience that 
capitalizes on the general educational values of occupational train- 
ing. These occupational experiences are distinguished from con- 
ventional school activities by production of useful articles, by 
service to the community, by work perfortned in youth camps, by 
taking care of one’s own needs, by paid and gratuitous employ- 
ment, by courses that attempt induction into the occupational life 
of adulthood through correlation of classwork with the occupa- 
tional activities indicated. 

In many cases these programs are the outcome of well-thought- 
out policies that are tied to political and social reorganization of 
whole cultures. This effort is evident in the Soviet Polytechnical 
Education scheme, the Gandhi Wardha plan, and the Israeli 
Labor Schools. By and large, however, “pseudopod” is an apt 
characterization, for the gropings are generally blind extensions of 
the school program without any basic reorganization of the parent 
mass and without reconsideration of fundamental objectives. Nar- 
row, immediate needs take precedence over general values to be 
achieved; yet in satisfying these immediate needs the ultimate goals 


come nearer fulfillment, Camping experiences are introduced to 
acquaint youngsters with the 


and woodsmen; after-school 


supply needed funds and to d 


Meaningful the pregnant possibilities 
ver: camping, work experience, com- 


of Seeing a world at work and learn- 
y guided “d 


The present cha ter will di 3 i in 
Europe and ASA, m r Iscuss occupational pseudopods 


parts ollowing chapter the American counter- 
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1. Hofwyl 

One of the early efforts in modern times to center education 
around work was Phillip Emmanuel von Fellenberg’s establish- 
ment of the Institute at Hofwyl in Switzerland. Temperamentally 
a reformer, Fellenberg felt the need of improving agriculture and 
the character of the lower classes in Switzerland in the Napoleonic 
era. An admirer of the contemporary Pestalozzi, he believed that 
regeneration of his native land was to be accomplished not through 
political reform but through thoroughgoing education of the popu- 
lace.! Fellenberg acquired a farm at Hofwyl in 1799 and proposed 
to operate it both as a model farm and as a school. His method 
Was to make use of possibilities that lay in group living and work- 
ing to achieve his goals. Thus, communal tasks were undertaken 
—such as the building of a companion school and development of 
a farm on submarginal land—and, in addition, 


. . to connect exercise as much as possible with habits of industry, 


cach pupil, who is capable of such a task, is provided with a swall por- 
tion of ground to be cultivated as a garden, whose fruits offer him a re- 
ward, and at the same time an encouragement for foresight, labour and 
perseverance? 

A nineteenth-century apostle of integration, Fellenberg based 
his philosophy on an insistence that there be “harmonious develop- 
ment of the whole child,” that the development of physical, moral, 
and intellectural powers and their application in an ocoupadon 
“march harmoniously together” in keeping with the “necessities 
of the individual.” 3° A harbinger of the activity movement of a 
later century, Fellenberg is quoted as saying, That only which a 
man produces by combining the materials presented to him, a 
which he, to a certain degree, reproduces in his imagination unti 
it becomes a part of his own train of thought, can be REIS 
as a real acquisition, or Can contribute satisfactorily to the develop- 


Ment of his mind.” * 
1 z þes 0 Hofwyl, originally published in Annals of 
Ear ieee a he from Hofwyl by R Anon. (Lon- 
on, Longman, Brown, Green and Longmans, 1842), P- 366- 
* Ibid, p. 244. 
‘lbid, pp. 236 and 279-280. 
Ibid., p. 280. 
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Fellenberg approached his tasks as a philanthropist. He ge 
that the class he sought to uplift would need, first, a ete 
esteem, and he knew that an enhanced self-respect wou Pied 
only if his educative procedures laid stress on the dignity o. . 
Fellenberg proposed to do this 


inspiring attachment to the ground they cultivate, by leading 
TERY Sadha oies in this employment of their faculties, pag ma 
result of their labours. It is asked how shall this be effecte ar by 
berg replies, by improving agriculture, by rendering it honon See 
elevating its importance in the eyes of those who are ca 
cise it.5 M 
To this work is added education both through orientation to t 5 
agricultural background and through cultivation of ince 
and moral “faculties” so that the learners “may understan F 
processes they perform, and appreciate the importance of the ai 
vantages and the duty of industry, instead of engaging in it as 
irksome mechanical task.” © Se My 
These ideas on the integration of the individual and the use a 
active occupations as a means to learning found expression in t i 
farm-school which was open to students from six to twenty-one. 
Because the older students, from fifteen upward, produced ph 
value than they consumed, the school was self-sustaining. es 
farm work was the central activity and the core for school work. 
Fellenberg started with derelict children, eventually opened a sep- 
arate department for middle-class children, and in the several dec- 
ades of his work educated even some members of the Russian 
royal family in his school. Through Woodbridge and Neef the 


Institute had some effect upon American academies in the first 
half of the last centu i j 


“Industry, 


2 Fellenberg maintained, 
07 
man. 


. Py f 
“is the constant moralizer © 


2. The Danish Folk Schools 
Sir Richard Livin: 


i ) gstone in recent years has done much to pub- 
licize the Danish “folk school,” purporting to find in it valuable 
"Ibid. p. 320, 
“Ibid, p. 321, 


” Ibid., p. 327. 
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suggestions for the reform of education in England. With others 
he regards these folk schools as largely responsible for the trans- 
formation of Denmark into one of the most progressive and pros- 
perous democracies in Europe before that country was submerged 
at the outset of World War II. 

It is the only great successful ex eriment in educating the masses of 
a nation. It has reached the very classes for which we have done little 
or nothing. It has taught them to care for subjects like history and 
literature which seem remote from the man in the street. It has trans- 
formed the country economically, given it a spiritual unity, and pro- 
duced perhaps the only educated democracy in the world. 

The Danish Folk High School differs from the usual secondary 
school in two respects. First, it admits only such students as have 
passed their eighteenth birthday; second, it is a residential school 
for adults who work to support themselves. A three-month session 
is held in the summer chiefly for women and a five-month session 
in the winter chiefly for men since most of the students are em- 
ployed in farm work. Nikolai Frederik Severin Grundtvig, the 
Danish poet-philosopher who started the folk-school movement, 
was convinced that “the period of boyhood is not the right school- 
time.” A boy finds it hard enough to orient himself to the external 
world; he should be in the open learning farming or some other 
trade, engaging in healthy manual work. Davies quotes the 
founder: 

Th ’ school . . . that I have any idea of is the houses 
of ae panies citizens, where the boys can get both a liling 
for the trades they will afterwards practise, and a grasp of them. 


Grundtvig was not interested in an occupational education in his 
schools; he wanted his students to have had their entry into occupa- 
tional life before they came to the secondary school so that there 
might be what Livingstone was later to call “cross-fertilization of 
theory and experience.” The latter endorses contact with the prac- 
tical world prior to secondary education, tO sharpen the appre- 
ciation of the value and purpose of education, and, especially in 


*Sir Richard Livingstone, The Future in Education (Cambridge, England, Uni- 
versity Press, 1941), P- 44, 
®Noelle Davies, Education fi 


Norgate, 1931), pp- 85-86. 


or Life: A Danish Pioneer (London, Williams and 
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the humanistic subjetts, make their real meaning far more in- 
101 » 10 
i Grundtvig wanted, and what the folk schools wat 
was a “school for life.” Scholarship, Grundtvig felt, was one saat 
education and fitness for life another. He proposed to take a > 
and educate them so that they would return to their A wo z 
“with increased pleasure, with a clearer view of human an ‘eee 
relations especially in their fatherland, and with i ide ae. 
happy feeling of the national fellowship which makes : rH ae 
in everything great and good which has hitherto an Sb a sg 
after be achieved by the people to whom they belong. i ie 
purpose the schools seem to have been successful. In the peci 
reported by Olive Campbell, 95 per cent of the students came me 
rural areas; of these, 89 per cent of the men and 96 per cen : 
the women returned to the farm.2 To Americans this was a 
tremely significant since “the great majority of young ora an 
passed through our high schools, public and private, an a 
through our agricultural schools, and especially our colleges, w 
not going back to the soil.” 13 es 
The folk schools put an early emphasis on literature (particu a z 
singing) and history, and were slow to introduce neo su a 
jects. Eventually agricultural schools were set up as sister sc one 
of the folk school. But in these schools, too, prior practical expert 
ence was required—three or four years on the farm and a winter 
at the folk school being the desiderata for entrance, Yet even now; 
in the folk schools, the main emphasis is on literature, history, gy™- 
Nastics, and singing. 


à ae : : : a 
What, then, is the significance for occupational education of 
school which prefers that oc 


x Livingstone, op. cit, p. 38. 
* Quoted in Davies op. cit 
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imagination is fully developed.” ** Second, it“discloses the mistaken 
emphasis on academic disciplines when the goal in America, as in 
Denmark, is not scholarship, but enriched living. 


3. Polytechnical Education in the USSR 

Based on theory worked out by Marx and Lenin, a thorough- 
going plan for centering education around participation in work was 
put into effect in the Soviet Union after the Revolution and appar- 
ently enjoyed wide extension until 1937, when the school work- 
shops were liquidated, the study of labor as an independent sub- 
ject was dropped, and the schools became once again “a purely 
academic institution.’ Maurice Shore in a volume entitled Soviet 
Education gives a rather comprehensive account of the history of 
polytechnical education, starting with its foundations in Marxism, 
describing efforts to put the plan into practice, and discussing 
criticisms and withdrawal of the program. 

The rise of the proletariat in Russia was bound to lead to a new 


orientation toward work and toward efforts to make the school 


a medium for enhancing the dignity of labor. Writing in the hey- 
nkevitch asserted: 


day of polytechnical education, Pi 
himself a member of and a worker in a laboring 
t of this result marks the first step toward an 
roletariat and of the mutual strug- 
ur or five hours a week in a man- 
n this direction. What is needed 
is axis, an organic integration of 
k of the school.?5 


Our pupil must feel I 
Society; and the attainmen 
understanding of the interests of the j 
gle for the social revolution. Some to 
ual training class will achieve nothing i 
1s an ideological concentration about th 
labor with the scientific, artistic and social wor 


The plan that the Russians hit upon to make work more mean- 


ingful was to set up a polytechnical, rather than a monotechnical, 
education. Orientation to many fields of work rather than training 
in just one was the keynote. This orientation included four ele- 
Ments: a combination of education and productive labor, acquaint- 

h fundamental forms of social 


ance in theory and practice wit! 
Production, scientific knowledge of the fundamental productive 


ECE 
Livingst . Cit, P- 37: 
i E D ii The New Education in the Soviet Republic, translated 
x N. Perlmutter and edited by G. S. Counts (New York, John Day, 1929), 
ee r55. 
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16 
i ic i ments. 
rocesses, acquisition ‘of skills to deal with the basic instru 

$ . . 7 
Pinkeviteh quotes Mme. Lenin (Krupskaia): 


i i ades, but 

This does not mean a school in which one nat i pene a ne 

rather a school where children learn to understand fe oF the reok, 
laboring processes, the substance of the labor activ. ty 


i 4 children 
and the. conditions of success in work. Ir is a school where 
x ts 
learn to know the extent of their powers. 


ini inke- 
Stressing the fact that mere trade training was not the eeu 
vitch declares, “Polytechnical education aims, before e sy m 
else, at linking up manual work with general instructi pier 
at giving a broad idea of the chief branches of industry 


F imarily a 
which manual work can be coordinated.” 18 Labor was primarily 
method, only secondarily a content. 


4 ms and 
In practice various methods were employed. School aaa! a 
actories or workshops were one approach. Another inv 


sociating a school directly with a running plant in which ae: 
spent half their school day. Even mine schools were oper sling 
which the student’s productive work consisted chiefly in m ae 
iron and wooden equipment needed about the mine. Few “e a 
cises” were employed in the school; “the whole plant was c 


: + close 
ducted on an extremely practical basis,” 19 In many cases 
similarities can be se 


en to the Henry Ford Trade School, which 
will be described in the following chapter. It is frequently re 
ferred to by Soviet wri 

tic, instructors at th 
study made by the R 


1" Maurice J. Shore, Soviet Education N 
P. 173. Quoted from Marx, ee ae 


inkevitch, op. Cit, p. 200, 
Albert P, Pinkeviter, S 
ollanez, 19 


. i r 
34), pp. cience and Education in the USSR (London, Victo 
> PP. 30-31, 
2 Scot . bee 3 ` n ish- 
an i ene Education in Soviet Russia (New York, International Publis 
2 For description of several schools į i wthers 
Ma jet pa an the Soviet Republi , see J. G. Crov 
Industry and Education in Soviet Russia (London, Wa aeh, 1932). 


Philosophical Library, 1947)» 
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theory completely. At times instructors became more interested 
in production than in learning. An uncontrolled situation led to 
the reinstitution of an extremely formal program not consistent 
with the educational needs of all the youth. 


4. Gandhi's Wardha Scheme for Educational 
Reconstruction in India 


A. THE THEORY 
Except for the emphasis on handicrafts, Gandhi’s plan for re- 
constructing Indian education is strikingly similar to the Russian 
polytechnical plan both in theory and in method. Gandhi proposes 
rural national education through village handicrafts: 
icrafts” means that the framers of the 
ducate village children in their village so 


ough some selected village handi- 
d restrictions and inter- 


And “through village hand 
scheme expect the teachers to e 
as to draw out all their faculties thr 
crafts in an atmosphere free from super-impose 
ference.*1 
ation. I would therefore begin the child’s 


Literacy itself is no educ: f begi 
eful handicraft and enabling it to produce 


education by teaching it a us andic; 
from the moment it begins its training.” 


The handicrafts are to be taught “scientifically” rather than “‘me- 
chanically” so that the child may know the why and wherefore of 
every process. Gandhi regards the vocation, taken as a whole, as 
the best medium for the all-round development of a boy or girl. 
As a result, he would weave the whole curriculum around voca- 


tional training. He recalls his experiences at the Tolstoy Farm a 
the Transvaal, where vocational activities consumed oen eig t 
hours of the day with but one or at the most two hours of book 
learning: 

My point is not that the start should be made wiet oe be a ag mr 
rest should come in as auxiliaries. On the con Ea end 
whole of general education should come through t 
taneously with their progress. 
* Mohandas K. Gandhi, in Educational Reconstruction (Wardha, Hindustani, 

à h 


alimi Sangh, 1939), p- vii. 
“Ibid, as ee 


“Ibid, p. 12. 
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Social considerations are basic to education through work. 
Gandhi hopes to perform a “silent revolution” in caste distinctions 
and prejudices through stress on the dignity of labor, just as the 
Russians hoped to intensify class consciousness and pride of the 
proletariat through a similar procedure. Gandhi draws inspiration, 
he says, from a similar effort to raise the prestige of work in Pales- 
tine, where so serious an attempt had to be made to convert a com- 


mercial and professional group to one with a more favorable atti- 
tude toward manual labor: 


. . they find the labour of their hands to be 
made lighter by intellectual activity, 
which it serves.?4 


| worthy in itself, It is 
it is ennobled by the patriotic ideal 


The divorce of manual work from education had resulted in 
consideration of work as something inferior. 
Gandhi, is that India boasts of no Cromptons or 
the weavers have had no education and the educ: 
weaving.” As a remedy he suggests thre 
daily labor in the corporate life of the 
educative activity for all children, regard 
As industry is the inevitable condition of life, he would make it 
an end of instruction.2> “The fact that the whole person in the 
boys and girls has to be developed through a vocation automati- 
cally saves the schools from degenerating into factories.” 27 As 
students are encouraged to spin and help their parents with agri- 
cultural tasks, they will be made to feel their relation and obliga- 
tion not only to parents and the village but also to the a 


The result, says 
Hargreaves since 
ated have had no 
e to four hours of joint 
school as-a healthy and 
less of social class or sex. 


B. THE PRACTICE 


craft s nt, and a basic craft. The 
t was seen as the natural meeting point of both the physical 
and the social enviro 5 oth the physi 


n was viewed as having con- 
* Ibid., p. 18. 
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quered nature in and through work." Suggestions were made 
in the report for relating a considerable amount of mathematics, 
social studies, science, and language arts to craft activities. Two 
basic conditions were made prerequisite to selection of these activ- 
ities: first, that the craft be rich in educative possibilities, and 
second, that the craft be a means toward enriching important 
human activities and interests. The objective was “not primarily 
the production of craftsmen able to practice some craft mechan- 
ically, but rather the exploitation for educative purposes of the 


resources implicit in craft work.” 2° Basic to the region in which 
vas to be (1) the medium of educa- 


it was to be taught, the craft v 
tion which aimed at developing cooperative activity, planning, 
for learning, and 


accuracy, initiative, and individual responsibility 
(2) the core of the curriculum, not merely an added subject.%° 
Acceptance of the program, as might be expected, has not been 
at all universal. First, objection has been made to the aim of mak- 
ing the school self-sustaining that Gandhi asserted was the “acid 
test of its reality.” ** Second, fear was expressed that the school’s 
products would compete with industry. Third, and most funda- 
mental, Limaye objects that the program 1s based on a wrong 
principle—‘“to teach the child to look out on the world through 
the one window of a craft, and to shut up all other openings.” * 
It is interesting to note, however, that Limaye’s alternative is the 
general-vocational dualism which has failed to bring notably suc- 


cessful results in the United States. |, À ; 
On the other hand, Kalulal Shrimali, in a doctoral dissertation 


on The Gandhian Plan of Education, notes these values in the 
program: (1) it serves to balance intellectual and practical activi- 
ties; (2) it stimulates the spontaneous interest of children without 
degenerating into mere excitement or pleasure; (3) it transmits val- 
uable and effective knowledge and develops desirable moral, voca- 
tional and social attitudes; (4) it spurs economic improvement of 


* Ibid., Zakir Hussain Committee Report, p- 283. 


ea Seema The Gandhian Plan of Education for Riral India, Doctoral 
u J . . . x 3 
issertation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947; P- 65 
Gandhi, op. cit, p. 8. ; 
“P. M. ye, Pon in India Today (Poona, 
P. 12. 


Fergusson College, 1945), 
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individual and community; (5) it puts to an end the cleavage be- 
tween the learned and the unlearned; (6) it remedies the evils 
of the economic situation as it removes drudgery for the worker 
through clarifying the intellectual and social significance of the 
vocation, and as it discloses to the privileged classes the cultural 
values of useful work; (7) it develops faith in the method of intel- 


ligence, creates understanding, mutual tolerance, and sympathy be- 
tween individuals and groups.* 


5. The Labor Schools in Israel 


Hebrew education in Israel has faced a special problem which 
has made the occupational approach seem especially valuable and 
which has resulted in the development of Labor Schools on the 
elementary level which care for the educational needs of some 22 
per cent of Israel’s Jewish children, That problem has been de- 
veloping a new orientation toward labor in an immigrant group 
long immersed in a white-collar and shop-keeping tradition. In 
1922 the Histadrut, or labor organization, established a Central Cul- 
tural Committee, one of whose problems was organization of 


schools for the labor community. Parents and teachers faced many 
questions: 


uthority or allow for self-govern- 
$ principles shall the curriculum be 
determined? How shall the children’s society be organized? What 


Before them they had the example of the General Schools in 
Palestine, which tried to combine the traditional Western curricu- 
lum with study of Hebrew and Jewish national and religious tradi- 
tions, and the example of the extremely orthodox Mizrahi Schools, 
which laid such heavy emphasis on ancient religious writings that 

” Shrimali, op. cit, pp. 74 ff. 
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the current scene and reorientation to a new way of living and 
working were neglected. Noah Nardi conceded that the heavy 
curriculum of the General School might give the child a fairly ade- 
quate “liberal education”; however, “It cannot be said to prepare 
him for a life of labor, nor is the spirit of individual competition 
usually found in its classrooms likely to produce a cooperative and 
social attitude. . . . Language and book culture, constituting only 
one element in the existence of a group, can hardly be expected 
to equip a child for balanced and competent living.” 23 


A. SOCIAL FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL 


The Histadrut had other aims. It sought loyalty to the new 
national state, but it also sought “to develop the body of the child 
and instill in him a love for labor . . - 5 tO foster in him those social 
qualities which will enable him to live harmoniously with his fel- 
low man and give him a strong sense of respect for the democratic 
process in human life, for the rights and freedom of others and 
impel him to active participation in the life about him as a staunch 
fighter for the democratic way.” *" Especial attention was given 
to new attitudes toward labor because the conditions of the Dias- 
pora had made the Jews predominantly a middle-class and bookish 
people, excluded, for the most part, from agricultural and indus- 


trial work. 

Accordingly, it becomes one of the chief responsibilities of the ele- 
mentary school to see to it that every Jewish child in Palestine, no 
matter from what social group he comes, 1S impressed with the central 
importance of labor in the pioneer community in which he lives, is 
given some measure of manual and prevocational training, and is imbued 
with love for the soil and understanding of the economic structure of 
society, of natural processes and man’s part in them, and of the signifi- 


cant role played by growth and change in all life.’ 


Thus education in Israel had a deep social function for the 


Histadrut and its Labor Schools. Very much influenced by stu- 
dents of Dewey and Kilpatrick, the new schools also had an 


®Noah Nardi, Education in Palestine, 1920-1945 (Washington, D. C., Zionist 
Organization of America, 1945)» P- 20° 
K . cit, pp- o. ; : 
a irlan r en mad Education in Palestine (New York, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1934)» P: 73° 
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unusual respect for the growing personality of children. They 
recognized attempts being made by a few General Schools a 
periment with progressive practices, criticized their “projects F 
isolated attempts to regroup conventional subject matter aroun 
central themes. 


The entire atmosphere and routine of the school remain conventional; 


the classroom hardly becomes a place in which the child lives and is 
introduced as fully as possible to the outside world, and the principle 


of labor, which should occupy so important a place in Palestinian edu- 
cation, receives scant attention.38 


The same criticism was leveled against the few private schools 
which were aping the private progressive schools in America. 
“These schools, like American counterparts, stress freedom and 


esthetic expression and remain relatively aloof from the general 
life and problems of the country.” 39 


The Labor Schools met the challen 


ment by organizing the schools a 
govern themselves along democ 


ge of personality develop- 
s “children’s communities which 
ratic lines, are based upon self- 
ponsibility, and provide for most of their 
ame process they were meeting the chal- 
he school. Gardening and 
periods a week in the third and fourth 
i iods i and seven periods in the 
bject was given. 


B. UNITS CENTERING on USEFUL WORK 
Influenced by Americ: nd by the Russian experi- 
: 3 1 
ments with “complexes” (or cores) that focused on socially use- 
ful work, the Labor Schools set as their goal extensive use of the 
“anit of experience”: 


In the regular Program of every Palestin; 
should be a large n Som ner 


an educators a 


f school, therefore, there 

3 of units centered about or including various 
a of work in the School farm or garden, kitchen and shop. The 
ra m alone can be the source of many units—geometry, arithmetic 
and design enter into the planning of the flower and vegetable beds; 
2 Noah Nardi, Education in Pal, 


of America, wane seat estine (Washington, D.C, Zionist Organization 
” Ibid., p. 211, ® Ibid., P: 37. 
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botany, zoology and meteorology into sowing, fertilization and growth, 
reading, composition, art and shop work may be related to the activities 
carried on in the garden. The vegetables, fowls and domestic animals 
of the school farm should help to supply provisions for the school 
kitchen operated, at least in part, by the children and giving them in- 
struction in household chemistry and dietetics. Shop work, as we have 
already seen, can be connected with, and motivated by, almost any unit; 
it should train the children to make useful articles . . . for the school 
itself, and provides a valuable opportunity for the study of the elements 
of drawing, design, geometry and arithmetic. It goes without saying 
that drill and connected study must reinforce the application of various 


subjects in units. 

In connection with their own manual and agricultural work, children 
should be taken on supervised trips to farms, orchards, factories, build- 
ing operations, chemical and power plants, etc. Excursions of this sort 
would supplement the labor education given by the schools and help the 
children to understand modern society more clearly.** 


Nardi admits quite readily that theory has not always been suc- 
cessfully translated into practice. Problems of training teachers, 
of overcoming the older subject tradition, of producing new ma- 
terials are some of the obvious obstacles. There is objection made 
by a Labor School inspector to “undue stress upon the prosaic tasks 
connected with the necessities of everyday life, and too little stress 
upon work that answers a creative urge.” ” Often, the same in- 
spector notes, students work too hard and too long. From another 
angle arises the problem of balance between labor and study, and 
parents sometimes complain of too much work and too little aca- 
demic instruction. Still another objection is that the schools impart 
a partisan and class attitude rather than a feeling for Israel as a 
whole and for the religious and ceremonial traditions. This x 
objection has kept the Labor Schools out of the cities, including the 
very modern Tel Aviv, and confined it to agricultural ae 

Despite the shortcomings, Nardi sees in the Labor School i. rea 
and valuable reorganization of education that takes the best from 
American and Russian theory and practice and pushes it to its logi- 
cal conclusions. On the personal side, he finds a desirable a 
for the child’s personality and the use of democratic eer to 
develop it: on the social side he sees the education of builders 


-O beei jon in Palestine, p. 63- 
Quoted in Nardi, Zionism and Education in Pal Jp 
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of a new national life with a faith in cooperative processes and a 
respect for the dignity of labor. 


6. Work Camps for Youth 


Programs considerably less broad in scope than the national sys- 
tems of education already discussed are found in the youth work 
camps. The present section will consider both the privately oper- 


ated volunteer camps and the national youth camps that were de- 
veloped in Europe before the war. 


A. VOLUNTEER CAMPS 


The seminal force in development of work camps as educative 
institutions has been the International Voluntary Service, sponsored 
by the Society of Friends and the pacifist International Fellowship 
of Reconciliation. In 1920 Pierre Ceresole, with the assistance of 
these organizations, brought together a group of young men, some 
of whom had fought on opposite sides during the war, and helped 
in rebuilding devastated areas in northern France. In the Twenties, 
work was performed in helping victims of landslides in Switzerland 
and in clearing away debris. A flood that caused considerable dam- 
age in Liechtenstein in 1928 stimulated a call by well-known Swiss 
educators that led to the recruiting of more than 700 volunteers 


from twenty-one different countries. The work lasted six months, 
each man serving an avera 


women enlisted and did t 
ing for the sick. Of the 
fessional men, business 
borers, and art 
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helped evacuate children from besieged Madrid, on return trips 
bringing food and supplies.” 

Through assistance to people in various areas, the camps have 
hoped to achieve results significant in the education of the partic- 
ipants: 

The camps are educational in the broadest sense of the word. They 
teach the discipline of labor, respect for manual work, and they give 
youth an insight into conditions in “areas of social and economic ten- 


Sion.” Since the workers are of different nationalities, an opportunity 
is given for exchange of ideas concerning the problems of different 


countries.** 
In the camps the founders disclosed a “moral equivalent for war,” 
replacing military service in time of peace with constructive work, 
making it possible for youth “to undergo the rigors of battle, not 
with other human beings, but with the forces of nature.” * 

The movement, as it spread to America in the Thirties, will be 
discussed in its New World setting in the next chapter. 


B. NATIONAL YOUTH WORK CAMPS IN EUROPE 

In Europe as in America the depression of the Thirties seemed 
to hit youth hardest. Many European governments seized upon 
the experience of the International Voluntary Service Camps and 
of various other youth camps within their own countries to es- 
tablish national camps for unemployed youth. In some cases they 
were voluntary, in others compulsory. In all there was an effort 
to combine removal of youth from a depressed labor market, espe- 


cially in manual labor, with socially useful work. 
In each country the type of work was adapted to the employ- 
ment situation, traditions, and needs of the country. In Switzer- 


land, voluntary work service was performed each summer by 
approximately 500 students, working for three weeks on projects 
of proved usefulness. Roads and trails were built to isolated com- 
munities, and clean-up projects followed after avalanches, floods, 


and fires.*° 
In Bulgaria enforced 
“Kenneth Holland, Youth in Euro, 
ican Council on Education, 1939)+ 
“ Ibid., p. 29. 
“ Ibid., p. 7- 
“Tbid., pp. 51-69- 


labor of all youth was instituted in the 
pean Labor Camps (Washington, D. C., Amer- 
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work shortage after the first world war. It remained in effect for 
many years to improve communication and travel in the coun- 
try and to provide work and training opportunities for young men 
who might otherwise glut the labor market in the subsequent labor 
surplus. Preliminary training for the labor service took place in 
the schools where each year there was a compulsory labor week 
on projects determined by the local school board, with priority 
given to projects of direct value to the school. Lessons in coopera- 
tive living and discipline were general objectives aimed at in addi- 
tion to acquiring work skills.*7 

In Germany under the Weimar Republic the German Free Corps 
organized its first camps to “unite young people of their organiza- 
tion in ‘common work and common play for the mutual under- 
standing and enrichment of their life and outlook.” Later they 
were incorporated into the Voluntary Labor Service which was 
backed by the government. In 
normal and happy, 
he had seen earlier 


‘lbid pp. 39-49. 
“Ibid. PP- 70-90. 
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Great Britain faced her youth unemployment problem with 
various devices. Government training centers aimed at vocational 
training and placement. Instructional centers carried on a general 
educational program for morale-building following long unem- 
ployment. Physical reconditioning and summer camps involved 
work in forestry, roads, drainage, building bridges and grading. 
Junior Instruction Centers faced the problem of filling the gap 
between leaving school and finding employment. Without train- 
ing youth for specific occupations, they aimed “to give them the 
type of mental and manual instruction which will help them to 
become absorbed or reabsorbed into employment as soon as an 
opportunity may occur.” Attendance was compulsory between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen for those youth who were both 
out of school and out of work. The English program was based 
ection and dissemination of information on voca- 


on careful coll 
and it was crowned with unusual success in 


tional opportunities, 
placement.” 

The Czechoslovakian Labor Service was organized in 1934 fol- 
ntures to relieve unemployment, to pro- 
loyed youth, to train men in communal 
work, Tourist roads were constructed, work was performed on 
railways, streams were regulated, swimming pools were built, books 
and newspapers were reclassified in libraries. As far as possible, 
camps were self-governing. The program was non-military; edu- 
cational courses were “expected” of all campers. Holland con- 


cludes that the Czech camps showed it was possible to provide 


for practical training in citizenship in a democratic state through 


a system of camps, by permitting the participants in the camp to 
7 50 
have a large measure of self-government.” 


lowing earlier private ve 
vide education for unemp 


7. Conclusions 


The programs discusse 
the efforts made in the Ol 
What are the values that ch 
may be capitalized upon in reorien 


America? 


d in the preceding pages show some of 
d World to relate work and education. 
aracterize each of these programs which 
tating secondary education in 


® Ibid., pp. 147-78 
” Ibid, n 294. 
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First, the Fellenberg school at Hofwyl points to the values of 
resident education on a school-farm where productive labor is used 
to “integrate” the program and to “moralize” the youngsters. E 
stresses the importance of contact -with the soil, of individual an 
community enterprises. The influence of the group and a grow- 
ing respect for labor are relied upon to build character. n je 
way the Swiss pioneer hoped to educate the “whole child,” ani 
not just his intellect or potential for work alone. > 

The Danish folk schools, too, emphasize the values of resident 
schooling and lay an instructive stress upon withholding abstract 
education until an experiential basis has been laid for it. We are 
scarcely likely in America to interpose several years of work be- 
tween elementary and secondary education, but we can well heed 
the lesson involved: the need of adolescents for practical experiences 
in the world of work as a sound basis for learning. h 

Both the Soviet polytechnical and the Gandhi craft-education 
schemes indicate a belief in the fundamental nature of work activ- 
ities in school and in society. Each starts from the need to uplift 
a laboring class and from the degrading character of highly divided 
labor in modern industry. The Russians proposed to make work 


problems. Gandhi propo: 
Cottage industries at the } 
dignity of work by bri 


or complex” around which other educa- 
tional elements revolve. Both are concerned with integration of 
personality as a goal of ed 
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because they have tried to attack directly one of the major prob- 
lems facing American education today—the reorientation of par- 
ents and pupils and teachers who place undue value on white-collar 
traditions with a consequent lark of realism as affects vocational 
choice, the individual’s abilities, and probability of placement. Of 
interest, too, is the fact that the Labor Schools have started from 
the same assumptions held in American education—respect for the 
personality of the child, faith in democracy, and a sense of the 
social responsibility of the school in reconstruction of the culture. 

The voluntary work camps for youth combine the resident fea- 
ture of the Fellenberg farm with a respect for work and an oppor- 
tunity to study the work activities of the modern world. In these 
camps the emphasis has been put on the general values of work 
experience—brotherhood, cooperation, understanding of problems 
in social and economic tension areas. To a great extent these camps 
have dealt with middle-class youth and have provided them with an 
initial, and necessary, experience with manual labor. The national 
work camps exemplify both voluntary and compulsory programs 
and provide edifying examples of good and evil in universal, com- 
pulsory attendance. The Czech camps are of interest because of 
the democratic control and youth participation in administration as 
young men and women prepared to take their place as workers 
in a democratic’ state. The English programs point up the value 
of accurate occupational information as the basis for training and 
placement. The Bulgarian camps illustrate school preparation— 
through work performed as a part of the school program—for a 
universal labor service. The German camps gave rise to a feeling 
that working and living together—if begun early enough—could 
have tied youth together in such a way that it would have pre- 
vented the Nazi triumph in a divided Republic. In all these pro- 
grams, work started as an end and eventually became the means 
to education of youth in the broadest sense. 


CHAPTER VII 


Occupational Patterns: 2: American 


Pseudopods 


Tur American occu 
the same directions a 
there articles are pro 
tion. In some places 
In a few cases factor 
education as well as 


pational pseudopods have in many cases taken 
s have their European counterparts. Here and 
duced in school shops for sale or other distribu- 
schools operate factories, kitchens, or nurseries. 
ies operate schools for youth, providing general 
job training. Some camps have been operated 
ts have been run with the social- 


Dearborn, Michigan, provides 
ducation and productive work. 
week in classes with two weeks 
main plant. The school’s shops 
but are situated on a gallery 
e Mercury assembly line, and 


1947. 
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they turn out tools and dies destined for use in producing Ford 
motor vehicles. Since the state law prohibits operation of machines 
in factories by boys under sixteen, the fifteen-year-olds entering 
class spend their first year makisig repairs with hand tools on various 
items of equipment which the company sends to the school for re- 
furbishing. Electric fans are restored to service, hacksaws sharp- 
ened, parts of larger machines repaired or replaced. Boys over 
sixteen work on each type of machine, in rotation. Careful book- 
keeping insures completion of every operation considered important 
in the training of a machinist or tool-and-die-maker. The boys 
work from actual blueprints submitted by the plant with each job 
order and produce from one to a hundred pieces as required. The 
need for accuracy and precision in mass production of interchange- 
able parts is stressed, and the boys check their own work to toler- 
ances that are at times as fine as one ten-thousandth of an inch. 
From the first day the student enters a shop, he engages in work 
which is to be used in the plant, ultimately to turn out a motor 
vehicle, No “exercise” work is considered necessary, or even coun- 
tenanced. For the work done the school is credited financially by 
the company. In this way the school is able to pay each of its stu- 
dents a “scholarship,” ranging from $8 a week for beginners to 
$35 a week for seniors, and to cover costs of instruction and main- 
tenance on a self-sustaining basis. 

The objective of the school is the training of craftsmen. Boys are 
carefully selected from ninth grade graduates in the area (metro- 
politan Detroit) and are subjected to a fairly rigorous program of 
academic studies in their classroom work. The attitude of the school 
to assembly-line workers is one of condescension; their boys are 
being trained to make the tools and dies which determine the work 
of the assembly line; it is hoped that they will eventually attend 
the apprentice school which is an integral part of the company, and 
later the supervisors’ classes, ultimately to become part of Ford’s 
top management personnel. Giving emphasis to the fact that super- 
visory personnel no longer represents simply the best workers in 
the old era of craft production, Ford has set up its own schools as 
paths to upward social mobility. The Trade School has been in 
operation thirty-one years; many of its graduates hold top technical 


positions in the motor company today. 
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In the shops the atmosphere is one of complete cea a ek wk 
work with intensity, interest, and obvious pride un er co pe ; 
supervision (about one shop instructor for each eight es re 
are learning to take their place as acalts in an adult ae Be 
though spoilage is recognized as educational in value, bs co 
exceed 1.5 per cent, considered a respectable average for a g a 
machine shop. Work oe stressed include safety, orderliness, 

cy, speed, and originality. oan 

cae the work in ie T lie the related technical training in 
mathematics, science, and shop theory (for which the school has 
produced its own texts, functionally organized), conventional Pogi 
lish, American history and civics courses, and two rather unusua 
courses in technology and economics which are meant as orientation 
to modern industrial conditions, using the automobile industry asa 
point of departure. The two courses are closely related to industrial 
processes and organization as typified in the Ford plant. | Once a 
week a visit is made to the plant or to neighboring agencies; once 
a week a motion picture is shown to orient students to the modern 
world of industry. In the economics Course, speakers from the com- 
pany and the community discuss with students basic features and 
problems of modern industrial organization but with particular 
reference to the Ford Motor Company and the automobile business. 
A sample two-week schedule in the technology course follows: * 


Monday Utilization of wind and water power; simple machines 
and prime movers 
Tuesday Examples of industrial 


salvage: paper mill, cement plant 


e Industrial Revolution in England and the United 
States; Growth of the 


Wednesday Th 


“Factory” Idea 
Thursday Visual aids: Yellow Magic, King Cotton, Modern Coal 
Mining, Magic Power 
Friday Discussion, review, test 
Monday Handling and processing of basic raw materials: iron, 
limestone, coal 
Tuesday Trips: plastic division, print sho 


Wednesday Today’s mass production m 


ethods; Precision and inter- 
changeability of parts 
Thursday Visual aids: 


This Plastic Age, The Shape of Things to 
Come 


Discussion, review, test 
“From schedule for school year 1947-48. 


Friday 


——————EE 
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The topics included appear to be fraught with significance in the 
modern technological age. It is fitting, however, to question the 
provinciality of a program which sticks so closely to the Ford do- 
main and the automobile indust:xy. Nevertheless, a good example is 
afforded of Dewey’s claim that the occupation serves to organize 
historical, scientific and civic learnings. 

The philosophy behind the Ford school is summed up in an ad- 
dress delivered at the University of Michigan by the present di- 
rector, S. D. Mullikin.1 First, it is felt that education should fit a 
boy for a place in the world. Second, work is regarded as an indis- 
pensable part of education—for intellectual development as well as 
for acquisition of skill. Third, educational work should be useful. 
Fourth, it is best pursued in connection with a going concern which 
represents in a tangible way historical and scientific development. 
Fifth, education should be self-sustaining. If work is to yield its 
fullest educational value, says Mullikin, it must be useful and per- 
formed under the same sense of values and responsibilities which 
characterize all true work; otherwise the whole developmental 


value of the work is lost. 


2. Production in School Shops 

The merits of industry-sponsored education are evident, but the 
attendant dangers of paternalism and exploitation in the “vestibule” 
school should be equally apparent. In the United States we are 
committed to public control of education because we consider edu- 
cation a social force. The public should not readily abdicate this 
ers, and except where there is public con- 
ld seem hazardous to permit too close an 
with the proprietor’s conscience 
th. While pleading for occu- 
he responsibility and oppor- 


control to private employ 
trol of production, it wou 
association of school and industry, 
as the sole bar to exploitation of you 
pational education, Dewey stresses t 
tunity of the school: 

Under unfree economic conditions . - - work or mugs? offers 
li ions and imagination; it is a more or less me- 
dete e Only the hold which the completion of the 
work has upon a person will keep him going. But the end should be 


University of Michigan, July 23, 1947 


i ie ivered at 
S. D. Mullikin, Address delivere Ford Trade School, 1947). 


(multigraphed, Dearborn, Mich., Henry 
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fi i eco- 
intrinsic to the action; it should be its end. . . . The absence of 


i i ing in- 
omic pressure in schools supplies an Opportunity for reprodndog. i 
a strial situations of mature life under conditions where the P 
u: 


i i jar 
tion can be carried on for its own syke. If in some cases, pecuniary 


o ic i tive 
recognition is also a result of an aciion, though not the chief me 
for it, that fact may well increase the significance of the occupation 

J 


In an effort to take advantage of the anal eerie P 
production, many schools engage in making useful ar P 
or other distribution. Simulation of actual industrial con T : 
varies; generally no remuneration accrues to the student worke ; 
In Buffalo* the Emerson woodworking shops produce about zer 
ooo worth of furniture annually for the Board of Education oa 
other public agencies; in the Miller Vocational School in peer 
apolis a retail store is Operated by students to dispose of needle 
work, art-metal and graphic-arts products that students pore 
the school. A similar store is operated by the Central Nee 12 
Trades High School in New York City, selling men’s, women’s, 
and children’s wear of all types. The bakery shop in the a 
woody Institute in Minneapolis supplies the school cafeteria aae 
operates a retail shop for the public on the school’s main floor. ; 
the auto shops at Dunwoody, the Milwaukee Vocational School, 
and the Essex County Vocational School in Newark, New Jersey, 


: 3 7 ; e 
estimates are given and Tepairs made on automobiles that ar 
brought in. The Connelley 


Pittsburgh Board of Educati 
High School’s print sho: 


y school and cafeteria at the 
making provide “production 
s, and waitresses of the future. 
re numerous, In the pre-war 


* Midwestern schools visited September, 1947; 
ber, 1947. 


* John Dewey: 
Macmillan Compai 


New York area schools, Novem- 
Democracy and 


Education (p. 240), Copyright 1916 by The 
ny and used wit pas ee z » 


h their permission, 
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a 
personnel for supervision has been difficult. In those cases where 
production jobs have been a part of the program, some system of 
accounting has usually been, installed to guarantee rotation of stu- 
dents from job to job so that the work would not become mere 
routine with limited educational dividends. Perhaps the chief prob- 
lem is a necessity for correlating the work done in production with 
an understanding of tht nature of production in our culture. 


A. ALLENDALE FARM SCHOOL 


One of the interesting experiments in production in schools is 
the setting up of school “factories.” The Allendale Farm School 
believes that “a culture is known by what it does and what it pro- 
duces,” and therefore: 


The responsibility of the schools is to provide opportunities for chil- 
dren to experience learning situations in which the technological as 


well as the human relationships of our democracy are present. This 
cannot be done through courses and credits. . . . Our students will 


not get the kind of insight they need to understand the relationship of 
man and the machine until they can participate in real creative enter- 
prise.® 

To provide these “real creative enterprises,” the Allendale school 
has cooperated with community agencies to set up a toy and furni- 
ture factory, print shop, and food-processing plant. 


es will be the kind of activity around which 
the whole curriculum will be designed. After three months with this 
program, it is already evident that there is greater growth in the num- 
ber of varied learning experiences than in previous formal classroom 
work. The need to expand one’s environment in order to function in 
Such real projects has made it necessary to extend the campus to the 
local town and nearby cities. It is through this integration of real liv- 
ing situations and directed learning that children will be able to adjust 
better to the intricacies of modern technology.* 


These work experienc 


B, BEREA COLLEGE 


Significant applications of Fellenber 
are combined in the schools in Berea, 


g and the Danish folk school 
Kentucky. The founders of 


° William V., Vitarelli, “Tools for Learning,” Educational Leadership (February 


1948), V, 345. 
“Ibid., p. 345. 
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Berea College early perceived the need of the mountaineers for 
basic rather than higher education. They sought to bring adults as 
well as adolescents into the school ard to prepare them for a useful 
life in the area rather than for profcésional careers which were con- 
sistently taking the best-educated youth out of the region that 
needed them most. Berea participated in the manual training move- 
ment of the nineteenth century, “but unlike most of the others 


dating from this period, Berea College still maintains a system 


whereby labor is required of every student as an integral part of 
his program.” ® While enabling the student to earn a part or all 
of his school expenses, 


the Berea program also aims at enhancing 

the dignity of labor, activating a sense of personal responsibility, 

and developing a spirit of Cooperation in a worth-while enterprise. 

The work is in this manner put to educative use not only in the 

development of individual attitudes but also in the improvement of 
the mountain commu 


nity as a whole. Berea’s early leaders realized 
that the great majority of mankind 


< + Were not to earn their bread and serve their generation in the 
learned professions. There must be a Christian education for those 
regiments and armies who were to be parents, neighbors, citizens, and 
to spend their days in field, shop and places of business. 

Accordingly, the College is but one of 
intended for youth and adults over 


foundation school (elementary) through a high school and college. 

As a result of a missionary spirit, the institution conceived of 
vocational training as “simple imparting of such knowledge and 
skill as will promptly increase earning power and diminish poverty. 
. . . And this type of education should give more than increase of 
earning power—it should give joy and pride in agriculture and the 
mechanic arts.” 8 “When a few students appeared who put on airs 


as not needing to work . , . » Berea made some hours of manual 
labor each week compulsory for all.” 9 To provide this work, many 


“Berea College, Bulletin: General Catalog, 


five institutions at Berea, all 
fifteen, but ranging from a 


1946-7, Berea, Ky., The College, 1946, 
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jobs were found in the institution, chiefly maintenance and service 
activities. In addition a few industries were set up, chiefly a broom 
factory. Student teaching, heme nursing, and the like were added 
to provide a minimum of ten“hours’ work for every student each 


week. 
This work is not correlated with the curriculum of the class- 


room; it is intended chiefly to help adults pay their way in a private 
school, to develop skills that may in the future be useful, and to 
build a respect for the dignity of labor itself. 


3. Cooperative Work Programs 

A pattern in occupational education now well established in 
American schools is cooperative work experience. In this type of 
training, school, employer, and student cooperate to develop values 
that none of them could accomplish alone. Part of the student’s 
time is spent in classes, part on the job. Alternation procedures may 
call for dividing the day, the week, or cycles half a year in length, 
between school and job. The plans generally provide for general 


and related studies in classes, for rotation on jobs while at work, 


and for supervision of work experiences by the school, which nor- 


mally makes the placements as well. 
In the United States the system was introduced by Herman 


Schneider at Cincinnati’s School of Engineering in 1906, the main 
objective being to drive principle and practice as a team abreast 
instead of in tandem. The old system of filling engineering stu- 
dents with theory for four years and then throwing them into 
unguided employment had not facilitated learning in school or 
adjustment on the job. Theory might be learned best in school, but 
men and mechanisms had to be studied in their own purlieus. Thus, 
the cooperative plan of education was inaugurated, students alter- 
hating a few weeks on the job with as many weeks in school. 
Working in pairs, one student was in school while his “opposite 
number” held down the job to which the first student would return 
at the end of his school cycle. 

With many variations, the system was to spread to a few score 
colleges and to hundreds of high schools throughout the country 


1 Ferman Schneider, Thirty Years of Educational Pioneering (Cincinnati, Uni- 


versity of Cincinnati, 1935), P- 13+ 
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in the next forty years. Recently, Cooperative work in retailing 
has come under the provisions of federal aid to education, eure: 
ing earlier programs in trade and industrial education. In ei 
cases, these programs aim at preparjzg a student for a specific job, 
with general orientation to the world of work and general per- 
sonality development as secondary objectives only. In the sense 
that these programs are specific job training alone, they do not 
come into the purview of this study. But to the extent that they 
are employed for general educational purposes they do. 


A. ANTIOCH COLLEGE 


Perhaps in no case is as much stress put on the general values of 
cooperative work-study as in the Antioch College program. As the 
student goes off to his cooperative job, the college is interested not 
only in the student’s learning to work, get along with people, and 
develop vocational interests, but also in his developing an acquaint- 


ance with contemporary society." The program is conceived as 
a wider application of the Cincinnati plan—not training alone, but 
acquaintance with the economi 


c world and the men and women the 
learners work with. 


In its emphasis on the contemporary scene, Antioch does not 
repudiate ‘th 


e objective of transmitting the common cultural heri- 
tage: 


iety today, and of trying to 


ic community. . . . But to separate 


f perative education contributes widely to liberal 
education: 


* Algo D. Henderson and Doro! 
eral Education (New York 
* Ibid., pp. 17-18. 


Ea ARAC eee 
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Whereas the popular impression of the cooperative work-study plan 
of education is merely that it aids the student in choosing a vocation 
and in preparing for it, Antioch as a college of liberal arts and sciences 
thinks of the plan also as contrik'uting to liberal education. When the 
student leaves the sheltered envirenment of the campus for his regular 
work assignments he is at least in a position to make direct observations 
about contemporary civilization. If he receives some direction in this 
experience, he may make distinctions between good ethics and bad not 
only in jobs but also in communities; he may see both tolerance and 
intolerance at work; he may appraise the effects of social planning or 
the lack of it; he may acquire a greater sensitivity to beauty through 
exposure to art and music; he may learn the difference between a crea- 
tive individual and a passive one; he may become sensitive to human 
beings both as individuals and in the mass. With this kind of first-hand 
knowledge about society today, students are in a better position— 
Antioch feels—to comprehend the past and the various theories about 
human progress." 


To guide the integration by the student of these experiences, the 
College requires that over the four-year period two critical reports 
be made which deal with some observation or reflection of general 
interest arising out of a work period. A movie-studio messenger 
undertook an analysis of unionism in Hollywood; a Cleveland 
newspaper cub made a study of the Van Swearingens and city 


planning; an aspiring writer worked a tour in a forestry camp and 
came back with four short stories. Students are guided to look 
beyond pressing tasks of the moment and see the general picture 


of the world in which they find themselves. 

Discussion of work experiences becomes an important part of the 
Antioch curriculum in the school cycle. A vital program has been 
built up around occupational experience combining firsthand con- 
tact with the student’s chosen career and some additional field for 
broadening. It is seen as the basis for a democratic culture: 


s interested in noblesse oblige and more 
ommon task as the basis of our demo- 
cratic society, to let the work experience die out R E Silnia 
influence would seem to be unfortunate—particutar y ee Ae realize 
our vision of what our society can be, there is no real lack of work to 
be done.1# 


Since in America we are les 
in the shared experience of ac 


3 Ibid., p. 85. 
"Ibid, 5. h 
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B. ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
One of the interesting programs on the less-than-college level is 
that of the Rochester Institute of Tz 


ester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute) .* Having selected a 
course, most students en 


most Cases two students wi 
and work in cycles rangin 
work is remunerative (one girl’s record, taken 
a range from $432 for twenty- 


e material in studying ps chology, economics, 
social problems, hilosophy and ie Me sf 


n much the same manner as the 
] wining has been guided by analyses of job 
constellations, the soci i i 
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are required to have business experience; they meet weekly with 
the technical department whose students they teach in order to 
ensure coordinated activity., A large part of the class time is taken 
in discussions that arise from pigblems encountered in the students’ 
cooperative work experiences. In order further to break down the 
barrier between social studies and technical work, the term “occu- 
pational training” has» been introduced as a combination of two 
“components” in education: the technical and the liberal. Basic is 
a strong belief in the educative value of training in the sustaining 
activities of life.1 

The first-year social studies course, required of all students, is 
one called Human Relations, a kind of applied psychology which 
is focused on getting along with other people in school and on the 
job. The job, of course, offers a wealth of raw material, and this 
raw material becomes substance for the class. Generally speaking, 
the same approach is used in later courses in economics, industrial 
management, ethics, philosophy, social problems, and appreciation 
of the arts. The tendency is for social studies to be given greater 
attention in the Institute as one moves from the more technical 
occupations in the engineering fields to the more personal service 


occupations. 
Serving to coor 

the job are the interesting a 

student.!® As the enrollmen 


dinate the work of the student in school and on 
necdotal behavior records kept for each 
t has risen in the post-war boom, teach- 


ers have found it progressively more difficult to enter these anec- 
dotes, although secretaries and dictaphones are available to make 
the job easier. Anecdotes are furnished by teachers, by coordi- 
nators who supervise work in the field, and sepa ase em- 
ployers who fill out, in addition, periodic rating scales. In some 
cases the “anecdote” is merely a generalized character estimate, but 
a good many relevant and pertinent incidents on espa a5 oF 
reported which furnish a rather specific view of the student. in 
addition, the student receives at the end of each block of work a 


ae i iew of his accomplish- 
rather lengthy letter giving 4 detailed review of his accomplish 


ments. 


1 See George W. Hoke, Blazing New Trails (Rochester, Rochester Athenaeum 


and Mechanics Institute, 1937), Chapter XU. 


** Ibid., Chapter XIV. 
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C. DISTRIBUTIVE COOPERATIVE PLANS 


On the high school level a healthy result of the George-Barden 
Act has been the extension of Coopeative work to the retail selling 
field. Because state laws do not prohibit the employment of minors 
in this area, and because beginning workers do not need too much 
skill and experience, retailing in times of high employment offers a 
rich opportunity for orientation to the world of work. 

In Detroit * a retailin 
high school seniors, Ro 
both selling and non-sell 
by the school. Store t 
larger stores. School cr 


its Meeting more eople and getting along with them. 
2. Developing sel -confidence and self-control. 

B: eee in all types of store work, 

4. Adaptation to a variety of placements, 

5- Help in deciding one’s life work, 
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a 
D. CHRYSLER COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 


In addition to the retailjns program, an extensive trade-and- 
industrial cooperative program, is maintained. Five Detroit high 
schools, for example, place students for two-week cycles in the 
Chrysler Corporation’s machine shops, commercial and commercial 
art departments. While at work the students are paid regular 
hourly rates with increases granted every six months. The students 
are eleventh and twelfth graders who have passed qualifying tests 
for ability, personality, and interest. “As a trainee,” an information 
booklet tells the student worker, “you learn to operate machines in 
a typical industrial atmosphere. Then as you progress in ability, 
you advance from simple hand tools and machine operations to 
more complicated ones. Your work is checked by regular inspec- 
tors and marketed as products of the Corporation.” Students design 
gauges as nearly as possible in the actual 
plant environment. Opportunities are present to find practical ap- 
plication of shop theory and mathematics. Tours of various depart- 
ments of the Corporation are included. A full-time coordinator is 
employed by the company for placement and follow-up of students 
who remain in the company’s employ. ‘The cooperative plan, 
says the booklet, “teaches among other things the importance and 
dignity of labor with hand and brain. . . . Work experience in- 
evitably contributes much to initiative, resourcefulness and self- 


reliance,” 17 y i 
An interesting aspect of the program is the work done by com- 
g in the company’s school division, 


mercial art students. Working € ; x 
the students take part in the design, coloring, lettering, and produc- 
tion of learning aids, such as silent slide-films, charts, visual cast 


slides, book illustrations, catalogs, models, and materials for opaque 


projectors. 


and construct jigs, fixtures, 


Most important criterion is the effect of the project upon the par- 
ticipating students. The practical aspect of the work appealed to them. 
Among their numerous contributions was & go-frame colored slidefilm 
on machine shop safety? 


i I 

1 Chrysler Corporation, Department of 

Chrysler ! Seoli title, no date, Be ie 
8 John M. Amiss, “3-Way Visual Aids Program, 


(September 1946), XXI, 14-15- 


ndustrial Education, booklet on the 


Mich., The Corporation). 
» American Vocational Journal 
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Equally significant is the Chrysler program for vocational guid- 
ance personnel operated during the simmer months. The program 
makes cooperative work meaningful ;o teachers by employing them 
in regular production jobs supplemented by eight hours of univer- 
sity instruction in cooperation with several local institutions. The 
teachers (and teacher-trainees in some Cases) earn wages alongside 
fellow workers in an industrial world and credit toward degrees in 
the Cooperating universities. An illuminating experience is reported 
by C. A. Hakenen in “A Field Agent Discovers Industry,” as he 
remarks that the eight-week job is just an introduction but that it 


makes possible the job of interpreting industrial employment to 
students interested in such vocations,?® 


E. MINNEAPOLIS PROGRAM 


school at sixteen—the legal a 
students who elect the work. 


report on the achievements of the program 
states 
genie September 13-16 1947. 
- A. Hal g i i ilita- 
ee he a ‘A Field Agent Discovers Industry,” Journal of Rehabilita 
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The program had very noticeably improved the attitude and be- 


havior of all those students in tae opinion of their classroom teachers, 
the coordinator, and the principål. It was the feeling of the coordinator 


and the principal that much of tais improvement was the result of the 
feeling of success which these students were experiencing for the first 
time as a result of their job.*° 

In the morning the students take English, Occupational Relations, 
and an elective. In the’ afternoon they report to their job. 

The program in the high schools, on the other hand, was not 
originally intended as a success experience for the maladjusted, but 
was started as an effort to control the employment situation of stu- 
dents. School credit is given for work experience, and correlated 
study through the occupational relations course is required. This 
course calls for a discussion of orientation of the student as a worker 
in the community, analysis of the particular job a student holds, 
measuring his potentialities as a worker, adjustment problems and 
personal problems of the beginning worker, problems common to 
all workers, community agencies available to workers, and long- 
term planning. An attempt is made to cover a comprehensive body 
of information traditionally neglected and of undoubted impor- 
tance to every youth facing initial employment problems, Treated 
in terms of concurrent job experience, the course should hold great 


value, 

Students reporting on their attitude toward the program men- 
tioned these values as not obtainable in school alone: machine oper- 
ation, recognition of the importance of good grooming, proper 
attitudes toward accuracy, and dependability. They thought that 
the occupational relations coursé had helped them in meeting peo- 


ple, in learning how to act on a job, in developing interviewing 
i d money, in develop- 


on expectancies. Handled chiefly in 


F. WORK EXPERIENCE REQUIRED T 
Probably the only high school in the country s a 
tive work of all its students 1S the Central Needle rades Hig 

® Minneapolis Public Schools, Now They Work (mimeograp 


The Schools, 1946), p- 3- 


hed, Minneapolis, 
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School in New York City.* The suidance director regards be 
purpose of the school as personality improvement, with ee! p 
ing as the goal and immediate contac? with industry as ; a ee 
the first half of the last year a conrse in occupationa infor oe 
is given by the personnel department, although the feeling K3 a A 
that such information should be handled by the shop teachers 
their daily twenty-minute shop talk. Included are union ae 
workmen’s compensation, social security, and a number o pe 
niques designed to focus interest on personality mea 
the last half-year all students participate in a week-by-week a A 
nation in New York City’s needle trade industries: men’s, women 
and children’s wear, hats, shoes, furs. The trade teachers supervise 
occupational experiences in the afternoons. Generally there is et 
tion of processes in any one job, but the student is require 7 
persevere in a single job situation for the four-month period. M 
students remain on the same job after graduation. There is 7 
course designed to coordinate school and job experiences for the 
best cross-fertilization, although this may be done fortuitously in 
shop classes during the school week. While on the job the students 


3 : ity to 
are members of the appropriate union and have an opportunity 
find out firsthand how unions operate, 


G. DIVERSIFIED OCCUPATIONS PROGRAM 


In small communities the Cooperative program has enabled ea 
schools to afford a realistic education for youngsters who cannot | 
into the academic mold that the single-course high school usual y 
provides. In the South, particularly, the Diversified Occupations 


TA : 5 : r 
Program since n 1933 has made it possible fo 
youth to get experience in an j 


could not otherwise offer,21 


two ye 
importan 
xploring 


r + i al 
ars acquires a modicum of baer 
t, he is doing productive work in 


. ee 
2 vocational field, and he has the ben 
aoe November 20, 1947. nent 
ee Clarence F, Rakestraw, Traini i Employ? 
(Chicago, American Technical Soca © yee iy i 


i iscussion of Diversifie 
Occupations Program. ciety, 1947), for full discussion o} 


i 
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fit of the guidance of the schqol coordinator as he draws his gen- 
eralizations about this new, adult, industrial world. In addition, he 
is on the way toward solving he perplexing problem of employ- 
ment upon graduation from schaol. Rakestraw reports that most 
cooperative students make themselves valuable enough to their 
employer so that he retains them after graduation without displac- 
ing regular employees.” 

In this program the coordinator is exceptionally important, as he 
is charged with making employment contacts, with spreading the 
program, and with supervising the work experiences of his students 
in order to make sure that education, not exploitation, is the motif. 
Often the coordinator will teach students in their morning hours 
spent in school. In the case of the diversified program, the school 
does not provide the trade instructors, but, for better or worse, uses 
the local tradesmen and artisans in this capacity. The morning pro- 
gram is left with the responsibility of drawing the most educational 


i c 23 
value possible from these trade experiences. 


Leo F. Smith in a doctoral dissertation on cooperative programs” 
makes the following analysis of the advantages and disadvantages of 
the program to student, educational institution, and cooperating 
business establishment. The student gains (1) a financial return in 
the immediate present and increasing earning power for the future, 
(2) a sense of responsibility, ( 3) occupational adjustment—a better 
understanding of his own interests and abilities and of employment 
Opportunities, (4) motivation for schoolwork, ( 5) better rat E 
get along with fellow workers, (6) practical application 0 = x 
theory. He may suffer, however, from lengthening of the . ae 
course, from confusion in shifting to and fro between jo a 
school, from reduced social life, from forgetting academic work 


while on the job. 
To the institution the program 
More students with the same equ! 


iv -Ti iversi 
=C. E. Rakestraw, “Cooperative Part-Time Div 


Ce a eg te an A programs are available in publications of 


Rath descripti u ; 
lorida, North. Palia aA Alabama Site D aa Higher Education EEY 
Lı i tive W or $ wenrass ‘erofilmnt 
in LUE ocara Dissertation, University of Chicago, microfilm, 
1946, pp. 118-26. 


a means capacity to accommodate 
pment, a mechanism for integrat- 
fied Occupations Program,” 
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ing school and community, a stimulus to keep abreast of the ane 
business world. On the liability sidefof the ledger lie a a 
difficulties and the disruptive effect of ups and downs in the z 
ness cycle. To the cooperating firm, the program provides a so me 
of operating personnel on the high school level and eae po i 
sonnel on the college level, and a testing ground so that the co P 
erator can select the most promising employees for pe 
employment. In some cases employers have objected to a a 
cost of training employees, to a lack of continuity as the stu : 
alternate between work and school, to problems that arise becaus 
of occasional unfriendly attitudes on the part of other workers. w 
To the advantages, Ell, after twenty-five years’ experience pae 
the program at Northeastern University, adds the increased ma 


rity of the student as he learns to 
with materials, 


of personnel in 


get along with people, to work 
and to respect human labor; a decreased ane aly, 

industry; and, for society, increased baie 
opportunity for more youth, constructive use of the students’ abili 
ties and energies, and more stable citizens, 


Boys develop into men coming to sense the opportunities that lie 
hidden behind the m 


Onotony of daily routine in the store, the eee 
the factory. Employers come increasingly to realize the potentia eh 
concealed beneath the carefree and undisciplined approach of yo 
to its first job.25 


4. Non-Cooperative Work Experience 

Three values in the 
have been emphasized: 
the needs and demands 
practical ap 
the student 


is foremost at Berea and will be re 


Cj A x e 
rations underlie the program: 0” a 
( ll, “The Social Significance of the Co-operative Plan,” School an 
Society (April 6, 1935), XLI, 452 
” Smith, op. cit, pp. 31-32. 
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fostering part-time work fcr youth as an essential part of general 
education; the other, attempting to control or direct job experi- 
ences which youth obtain apart from the school’s efforts. Work 
experiences as discussed in this.section differ from the cooperative 
program in the relatively smaller control by the school of the work 
performed, in the tendency for this type of work to be unrelated 
to the school curriculum and to be performed outside of school 
hours, in the usual absence of a direct connection between the 
nature of the job and the career objectives of the student. Gener- 
ally, cooperative jobs are to a large extent intended as specific and 
direct vocational preparation; the educational purposes of the work 
experience program are usually general in _nature—exploration, 
development of desirable work habits and attitudes, understanding 
of the occupational scene, an insight into industrial organization. 
Ordinarily, the student’s chief motive is the remuneration involved 
and the sense of emancipation that derives from participation in 


the adult world. ; 
Basic in the establishment of the work experience program as 


ities is the realization of a change 
ecessary the provision of work 
n school. A former NYA offi- 


auxiliary to the normal school activ: 
in our economic life that makes ne 
experiences while the youth is still i 
cial writes: 


Work is a vital part 0 
engaged in by young peop 
hood are an essential part 0 
development.2? 


Because that work is not pr 
of adolescents “totally out of touc 
emotional attitudes toward the worl 


NITIES TO WORK 


i it has been proposed that opportunities for 
ee aes d ‘alee performing specific jobs 


work be provided. These shoul 

and should require in their performance (1) the development of 

proficiency, (2) experience in actual work conditions, (3) learning 
7 

“Work Experiences in Schools,” Phi Delta Kappan (May 


f life, and the work experiences which are 
Je during their period of transition to adult- 
f their mental, emotional and even physical 


ovided at present, he sees the majority 
h with reality in their mental and 


rahe 28 


A. PROVIDING OPPORTU. 


=“ George C. Mann, 
1941), XXIII, 321. 
* Ibid. 
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how to work, (4) the inculcation of desirable habits, pr 2 Pec 
production of goods.” But since the junction of the sc! oa i a 
solely that of training good workers, ‘che problem is to make ne 
work a function of the total educative process. An ple ke 
social and economic problems, a basis in a “true idea of wor . 3 e 
contribution toward building a better community are desired. 
Numerous kinds of work experience opportunities have been 
obtained for adolescents. They range from the diversified ocer Pi 
tions described in the preceding section to casual after-school jo ‘| 
whose only relation to the school lies in placement policy. In som 2 
time is released from the school program; in others it is not. Hise 
school credit toward graduation is not universal, and use of ae 
credit toward college entrance is rare. In almost all cases pay xi 
time worked is involved, although this is generally not the rule 
where the work is performed on community projects or in service 


to the school. In Fryeburg, Maine, the school leases a farm; the 
Grant’s Pass School in Oregon maintains a forestry project; Spring- 
field, Vermont, 


has a cooperative machine shop; Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, releases students for half the school day for work in te 
occupation of their own choosing; Albuquerque, New Mexico, a 
Floral Park, New York, train students and place them in reta 
shops as “extras” in the Christmas rush. 


An interesting effort to use non- 
educational advantage is made at th 
Chicago.* In the improved busines 
ond world war, approximately 70 pi 


mated to be working at remunera 
tional 15 per 


controlled work experience to 
e Wells Senior High School in 
s conditions following the sec- 
er cent of the students are esti- 
ted employment, and an addi- 
small family enterprises (stores, 
done at home) without regular 
pay. In the ninth grade one of the core areas centers about work, 
with English, social studies, science, and health education classes 
This core was set up during the 
y large percentage of students were leaving 
school at sixteen, the state-mandated minimum attendance age- 
Again in the twelfth year, since the large majority of Wells gradu- 
* Visited September 22, 1947. 
RZP; Haskyn, “Idea of Wo: 


School Principals, Bulletin N, 


rk Experience,” National Association of Secondary- 
© Ibid. 


O. III January 1943), Pp. 16-21. 


i) 


ii 
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ates seek employment direct'y after graduation, a core on employ- 
ment is conducted. Of particular interest are the school’s annual 
survey of employment of its students, the reporting by each student 
of the job he holds, and the fling of this report by the student’s 
science teacher, who credits his work experience toward his science 
grade. A related survey made by the twelfth grade core in 1946-47 
was an investigation into the nature and operation of trade unions 
in occupations in which the students worked. 

Another example of an effort to direct after-school work 
experience is found at the Evanston Township High School.* Ap- 
cent of the senior class is engaged in the 
de with employers by the school coordi- 
de to select jobs which will have more 
than general value alone for the students. However, the director 
feels that sometimes more is gained from some incidental job than 
one related to the student’s career choice. The program states four 
aims: personal development, pleasure, profit, and progress that may 
come through job understanding; academic credit toward gradua- 
tion, but not toward college entrance; personality development. 
Learning about the inside mechanism of a store or factory is seen 
as one of the chief advantages. For the most part the students are 
non-college aspirants, although an effort is being made to enlist 
more of the students who will go on to college. The program in- 
volves a minimum of ten and a maximum of twenty hours per 
week on the job without a reduced school program. Correlative 
with the job experience is attendance of a Job Experience class, 
where major stress is on development of work attitudes and habits 
as related to experience at work. Opportunity 1s provided here for 


exchange of experiences and problems. 


proximately 15 to 20 per 
program. Contacts are ma 
nator, and an effort is ma 


B. GENERAL EDUCATION, NOT JOB TRAINING 


In short, the aims of work experience lie in the realm of general 
education rather than in specific job training. Aims include discov- 
ery of abilities of the individual and of employment opportunities, 

ble habits and disciplines, understanding of 


development of desira i scl} i ‘ 
relations of social and industrial organization to emp oyment, an 


* Visited September 19, 1947+ 
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the relation of consumer income, capfial investment, government 
regulation, and production to each other. 


The program has the blessing of the’National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, as it opens “the door of Opp*rtunity and gives the boy and 
girl the incentive of proving their mettle in the crucible test of 


producing results of recognized value in the world of men,” in 
contrast to child labor, which is ch 


alleys. However, Courtenay Dinwidd: 
Committee, warns that work experience must teach group coop- 

for the common good, or “it a 
steering the youngster directly toward the exclusively materialistic 


the good of others.” 3 To the 
ies become part of school discussion, positive 


values may be developed. 


Criticism of the pro 


gram stems from several sources. Jacobson 
endorses it in general but i 


tional efficiency primarily, 
work world is chiefly am 
“true ideas of the world,” 
make better workers. The 


_ Program for Work Experience,” National Association 
ncipals, Bulletin No, 


hool Pr > pp- 27-28. 

s Courtenay Dinwiddie, “The Kind and Quality pe oer National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, » 111 (January 1943), 
PP- 32-33. 

= J. Paul Leonard, “Nature of Work Experi ” N: 
ondary-School Principals, Bulletin No. ates > 

“PR Haskyn, “Work Experience: Basic į; 
1943), XIV, 25. 


ational Association of Sec- 
anuary 1943), P- 3-12. 
=T i Christensen, “Work 


Ssues,” Curriculum Journal (January 
5 


Exper: rarest) l 
Review (December 1945), LIMI, oa and Transfer of Training,” Schoo 


H 
\} 
i 
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5. Work Camps for Youth x 


A. VOLUNTARY SERVICE CAMPS 

In the Twenties the International Voluntary Service Camps 
described in Chapter VI had drawn many Americans into their 
activities in Europe and Asia, and those who had participated 
brought back with them enthusiastic accounts of their work. A 
result was the establishment by the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee of one camp in 1934 and five more in the next four years, a 
total of twelve in 1940. One, in the coal-mining region near Union- 
town, Pennsylvania, assisted in rehabilitating families that had been 
made destitute by the abandonment of mines in the area. These 
families were being resettled in an agricultural cooperative. A sec- 
ond assisted the Tennessee Valley Authority in building a fish- 
hatchery in the Tennessee V alley; a third helped city authorities 
in Flint, Michigan, build a park; a fourth developed recreational 
facilities for underprivileged youth in an industrial area near San 
Pedro Harbor in Los Angeles. 

While the camps assisted mat 
Populations, in camps like the 


erially in rehabilitating areas and 
Pennsylvania project mentioned, 


students from diverse backgrounds were able to participate in the 
life and work of the project and at the same time study, for exam- 
ple, the problems of the soft-coal industry by discussing problems 
of that area with the people themselves. In Flint they could find 
out about the operation of race prejudices and interracial telaion; 
ae the effects of living in a a ESA town. At TVA sites 
they c mmunity planning at Work. i 

i Lid a made a study for the American per 
Commission of camps for high school youth and college < PE 
run by the American Friends. The camps ran for eight weeks each, 
during the summer vacation, and combined work with opprak 
ties for social service. Two of the high school camps y ce 
in conjunction with camps run by settlement houses n ew i 
City. All but two of the fifty-eight campers came trom prò es- 


sional homes. Although the average age was sixteen, fifty of the 


work. The camp provided 
Campers had never done any manual amp p i 
jon in a variety of occupations: farming, 


Opportunity for explorat! 
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y © ati n d 
ing, inti G Y, and he repar jon an 
carpentr plastering, painting, mas inr i P: : 

iliti ioni bi ildin S, and athletic fie ds 

for playground facilities, recreational udi g: ; ; l i 


. . > . s$ a 
es accrued in living and working together in 


cooperative effort, 
p will to accomplish something worth while. 


A $ ege a- 
arry, a silk-stocking factory, a Civilian Conserv: i 
periment station, a Soop 
a migratory workers’ camp, mines, 


PA T isits to 
arranged evening discussions. Lectures, visits 
plants, homes, and i j 


sored week-end work 
agers help underprivile 


” Kenneth Holland and G E 
Washington, D. C., Ameri ion, 1941), p. 16. Also see Ho 
land, Work Camps for College Students (American 


Council, 1941). 
* Holland and Bickel, op. cit, p. 11. 


ged cit 


n 
f 
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B. SCHOOL CAMPS 


A second type of camp whose chief purpose is education is the 
new camping program sponsored by various local school systems. 
The camps provide opportunity for realistic work free of the dan- 
gers of exploitation that lie in commercial enterprises. Work con- 
sists of maintaining the camps, building better camping facilities 
for other campers who follow, and various conservation projects. 

In Michigan a state law authorizes school districts to purchase 
camp sites for use by their students in the camping program. This 
purchase has not been necessary in most cases because cities and 
towns have been able to use state-owned camping land, camp sites 
owned by universities, and privately owned land. The camping 
takes various forms—day camping for elementary school pupils, a 
two-week camping cycle running through the school year for fifth 
graders in Battle Creek, travel camps and excursions, clubs and 
special activities, field trips, and training for junior tourist guides. 
The program is not viewed as something separate from, but as an 
extension of, class activities, and it stresses five major functions: 
group living, learning the science of growing things, health, recrea- 
tion, and long-time skills for future conservationists, timbermen, 
and guides. The focus is on social values—living together—rather 
than on occupational aims, but work forms a good part of the day, 
and the values of work experience are emphasized. Work is of two 
kinds: camp services, and improvement of property, including con- 
servation and game management. 

ohn aa a the work is increased knowledge of 
the natural environment and of use of tools of all kinds. Lloyd B. 
Sharp, director of National Life Camps, sees 19 the cee a ola 
opportunity for young people to live, work and explore ve = A 
Scientific thinking, citizenship, individual and community a i x 
and responsibility, tolerance, courtesy, the appreciation : natura 
resources and natural beauties are values claimed for the aen 
These values involve an introduction to the joy of work and a 
foundation for lifelong health as well.* 


Results of the Battle Creek camping experience for fifth and 
2L, B. Sharp, “Camping and Outdoor Education,” National Education Associa- 
ion Journal (N XXVI, 366-68. 
oe ohana Shon” ‘ollier’s (March 1, 1947), P- 23+ 


= 
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sixth graders have included the readier acceptance of ig cane 
improved food habits, the ability to iget along with o 1 sf ane 
practical experiences in communication (through letter ere one 
diary-keeping) and in arithmetic (through transactions in t! a a 
store and bank).*° In the camp, lessons that can be learned o z 
from experience are gained in areas such as production and prope! 
use of food, the problems of providing and maintaining shelter, A 
making and proper use of clothes, living with others, and recre 
tional pursuits.‘ A 

In Michigan, eleven high school camps were conducted in oe 
and fifty in 1950 as a project in outdoor education which coup R 
experiences of the older youth group in living and p he 
gether, Development of natural resources was the theme o ae 
camps, and an effort was made to provide realistic work experienc 3 
for youth in conservation. Since 1949, the Kellogg Foundatio 
which helped finance the Michigan camps has extended this type 
of aid to other states. A pilot program in outdoor education to 
combine the values of social adjustment, work experience and con- 


: F . : h- 
servation education was conducted in 1950 in the state of Was 
ington. 


6. The Civilian Conservation Corps 


In the depression no 
ment than adolescents 1 
chairman of the Natio 
visory Commit 
created by (r) 


group had been harder hit by unemploy- 
6 to 24 years of age. Charles W. Taussig, 
nal Youth Administration’s National Ad- 
tee, wrote that the “Youth Problem” had been 
not enough jobs for youth, (2) an educational sys- 
tem inadequate in size or character to prepare for jobs that were 
available, (3) inequality of educational Opportunity, and (4) a 
gap measured in years between youth’s leaving school and getting 


made an approach toward solu- 
Creation in 1933 of the Civilian 
of the National Youth Adminis- 


ilian Conservation Corps became 
Di Ste Mary’s Lake Camp” (Calhoun Coun 
“E. de A. Partridge, “Outdoor and Ca: 
(mimeographed, New York, 
“Betty and Ernest K. Lin 
Press, 1938), Foreword. 


, Mich., mimeographed, no date) 
mpine Education for American Youth 
National Life Camps, Inc., no date), p. 1. 


dley, A New Deal for Youth (New York, Viking 


A 
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apparent. Aid to students had: begun in 1934 and was transferred 
to the National Youth Administration upon its organization a year 
later. e 

Since “for the public jobs were the sole objective,” the chief 
function of the Civilian Conservation Corps was employment of 
youth. In proposing a conservation corps, President Roosevelt 


recommended work ° 


. of definite, practical value, not only through the prevention of 
great financial loss, but also as a means of creating future national 
wealth. . . . More important, however, than material gains, will be the 


moral and spiritual value of such work. . . . We can take a vast army 
of the unemployed out into healthful surroundings. We can eliminate 
to some extent at least the threat that enforced idleness brings to spirit- 
ual and moral stability.** 


Following appropriate legislation, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps was set up under a three-way control, The Army had the 
responsibility of administration and maintenance; the Department 
of the Interior directed work activities in restoring forests, conserv- 
ing soil, building recreation areas; the Office of Education ap- 
pointed educational advisors to run after-work classes. 

At the height of the program more than half-a-million young 
men were enrolled in the Corps at one time. The typical enrollee 
was nineteen years old, had completed 8.75 school grades in eleven 
years of attendance, came from a family on relief in two cases out 
of three. The average enrollee had been jobless for seven months 
before entering the Corps. He allotted $15 of his monthly $30 pay 
to his dependents, spent an average of one year in the “C’s. Sixty- 
eight per cent of the boys came from farms, 28 per cent from 
towns and small cities, 16 per cent from large cities. It was felt 


that the majority had been ill equipped in education and experience, 


and discouraged by rebuffs and failures in the past.“ 


“Most of these kids,” said a vocation 
; £P ‘ 
broad practical training, “have a ‘now don 


al teacher in Maryland with 
’t try to get me interested in 


“Kenneth Holland and Frank E. Hill, Youth in the CCC (Washington, D. C., 
Ameri il on Education, 1942), PP. 9 10, 12713- 

a en from Holland and Hill, op. cits pp: 58-70, and from 
Civilian Conservation Corps, The CCC at Work (Washington, D. C., Government 
Printing Office, 1941), P- 7- 

“Holland and Hill, op. cit. P- 49 
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k a 
anything’ sort of attitude. Also, a rule is something to be broken. Yor 
have to pull them out of these attitudes before you can get results. 


tional training or ex 


mastery of skills. Many who had not finished elementary school 
needed to be taught the three R’s, Most of them needed the guid- 


ance of competent adult counselors. As these and other educational 
needs were reco 


the act gave statutory rec- 
the Civilian Conservation 
ours each week might be 
ational training.“? In 1939 
“The Civilian Conservation 


POE 3 
giving agency has been replaced 


ne American Association of School Mats 
: orps, National Youth Administration 
the Public Schools (Washington, D. o National Education Association, 1941). 
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_ You can just guess again if you think that hearty young males, after 
eight hours of open-air work, three solid meals, plenty of horse-shoe 
pitching, baseball playing, and other athletic exercises, are going to 
volunteer in any large number to spend the evening in study. They 
did not. Or that they will learn much of anything if they do volunteer. 
This they did not, either. Under the three-cornered administration, the 

educational advisors” could not and did not accomplish much edu- 
cating.5+ 
, The “C’s” were criticized too, for failure to stimulate the natural 
idealism of youth, for limiting their program almost entirely to 
pre-industrial manual skills; for the effects of political and military 
control and administration; for the failure to analyze possibilities 
for work instruction and to organize adequately for it; for failure 
to give enrollees an overview of the job they were doing and of 
occupational life in general.” Yet the regulations of the CCC had 


set up these aims: 


To develop power of self-expression, self-entertainment, self-culti- 


vation. 
To develop pride and satisfaction in cooperative endeavor. 


To develop understanding of prevailing social and economic condi- 


tions as a basis for intelligent action. 
To preserve and strengthen habits of health and mental development. 


To assist each man to meet employment problems when he leaves 


camp. 


To develop appreciation of nature and country life.58 
their achievement often not very real. Yet, 
of the formal education program of the 


Holland reminds us: 


The aims were notable, 
whatever the inadequacies 
CCC, work in itself proved valuable. 
CCC has been millions of American youth 


pouring into these camps with doubt and often desperate hope, often 
discouraged and wondering about the future. Let us remember that 
millions have streamed back from the camps browned and stalwart and 
vigorous, with renewed courage, with better routines of living, with 
work skills they had not possessed, and with ambitions born in the 


camps.°# 


Let us remember that the 


= Dorothy C. Fisher, Our Young Folks (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1943), 


120-30, and Holland and Hill, op. cit., p- 253- 
d in Holland and Hill, op. cit, pp. 164-65. 


. ™ Ibid., pp. 258-59- 
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7. The National Youth Administration 


The CCC had been a definitely limited program for eke a 
sons. First, no provision had been made for girls. wae se os 
of the program was far in excess of any previous expen: a a 
youth. Third, the program involved living away from and 
which was undesirable in some cases, Fourth, the program di Pa 
make any provision for youth who wished to continue their Era 
ing. Fifth, improvement in employability was largely uaia m 
general attitudes rather than specific training; moreover, a S 
the work performed was outside the main stream of modern indu 
trial production. a 

In 1935, the NYA was set up as a branch of the Works Progr È 
Administration. It included three main programs: aid to suden 
in high schools and colleges, work projects for out-of-school yout! i 
in their own communities, and resident centers where out-of-schoo 
youth might combine work and education. The in-school ae 
provided for the largest number of youth and was the most sign l 
cant aspect of the NYA as affects the secondary school. Beini 
funds had made possible the first large-scale experiment in provi z 
ing work experience for students who were attending school; 2 
such it combined the values of extending education to the sonona 
cally less fortunate and of providing work that might be guide 


into educative channels by the school, Work, which had long been 


; ivied 
neglected as a function of the school, had at last “crashed” the ivie 
gates. 


ois. . . e 
Unfortunately, administration of the entire program was separat 
from the local and 


gram from the local community, 
education. As a result, 
educationally justifiable, 
cational objectives, 
school programs, how 
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A. PLANNING REAL JOB EXPERIENCES 


Funds being supplied, the most important problem was setting up 
work opportunities which would be real, which would add to em- 
ployability of youth by giving them experience in work routines, 
which would be of genuine benefit to the community, which would 
produce something of real worth in goods or services, and which 
would not compete with private production or employment at a 
time of great economic stress. In the high schools most of the work 
performed involved maintenance and repair of school buildings and 
grounds (29 per cent), clerical assistance (library 13 per cent, 
departmental 15 per cent), service projects (22 per cent), semi- 
professional (6 per cent), and cafeteria and other “home econom- 
ics” assistance (8 per cent). Construction of furniture for schools 
was one popular service project. In the colleges 21 per cent en- 
gaged in research, survey and statistics; 21 per cent in community 
service; 17 per cent in ground and building maintenance; 9 per cent 
in departmental activities, and 8 per cent in library work.°° 

NYA aid to students began in the colleges in the fall of 1934 and 
in the high schools in 1935, reaching a maximum of 150,000 college 
students and almost 300,000 high school youth in 1936-37. The 
average high school wage was around $5 a month. The Lindleys 
regarded this aid as keeping in school many of those whose con- 
temporaries had “dropped out of school only because they lacked 
a few dollars a year for shoes, clothes, books, street car fare, and 
necessary incidental expenses. Supplying these few dollars obvi- 
ously was the least expensive, and possibly the most useful ay of 
taking some of these young people off the labor market. More 
significant than money are the values of working for pay- 


B. JUNIOR WORK PROJECTS 


hat operated for out-of- 

A second type of NYA program was that op i 
o, el i youth. For them jumor work projects were 
initiated that made use of youth in constructing buildings, in pro- 


“Youth and Work Opportunities,” National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Bulletin No. 90 (April 1940), P Ka 7 
“Betty and Ernest K. Lindley, A New 


Press, 1938), P- 195- 


r Youth (New York, Viking 
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ducing goods in workshops, in public services and in nursery 
schools, making lunches, acting as hospital and health aides, acting 
as recreational assistants, participating in conservation programs 
and agricultural demonstrations, working in home economics. In 
many places, these projects resulted in the emergence of commu- 
nity youth centers. 
The projects were designed to give youth a chance to earn some 
money, but they aimed in addition at giving the workers an oppor- 
tunity to try out in various types of jobs and at developing work 
attitudes that would make them desirable employees if private 
placements could be secured. There was no effort to train highly 
skilled workers; orientation and exploration was the keynote.** 


C. RESIDENT CENTERS 


The third type of NYA 
proach, Here was an effort 
near enough large populati 
type of program. The CC 
(who made up more than a 


program was the resident center ap- 
to reach rural youth who did not live 


made for country girls, 
allied with state universities, 


tivities enriching and expanding them. 


nters as the most significant part of 
the relief-education program. 


Mrs. Fisher regarded these c 
direct contrast to the 


Lewis L. Lorwin, Youth 


Work Pro. Tam. 
ton, D. C., American Council Bead 


Problems and Policies (Washing- 
on Education, 19. 


41), pp. 82-83. 
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like those used by the student workers. This was in contrast to the 
separation of officer and enlisted man which the “C’s” had copied 
from the Army. And married supervisors who welcomed the stu- 
dents into their homes often gave these boys and girls what was 
their first glimpse of normal, ordinary family Lifer 
The program in the resident center included the important prob- 
lems of learning to live together, self-maintenance, and occupa- 
tional activities suited to the region in which the center was located. 
In Louisiana boys learned to be all-round farmers, rotating tasks in 
horticulture, dairy, swine husbandry, farm shops, auto mechanics, 
cabinet-making, etc. In another center in the same state, girls 
alternated in two-week blocks between their homes and the center, 
learning to become better housekeepers and applying at home what 
they had learned about diets, cleanliness and general household 
management. At Passamaquoddy, Maine, boys enrolled in a “voca- 
tional finding school,” spending their five months in trying out 
three different occupations and maintaining the village properties 
left behind when the government had ended its efforts to harness 
the tides there. In Colorado girls were trained as housekeepers; in 
Connecticut a laboratory unit and field work were organized for 
In Georgia a 365-acre farm was operated 
of their own food needs. In New Mexico 
school, gymnasium and agricultural build- 
he style of a new high school build- 


control of insect pests. 
by youth to take care 
furniture for the high 
ing was produced to match t 
ing. f 

Starting as a work program, the NYA, like other work programs, 
claimed that it was providing edvcation through its work. In addi- 
tion it attempted to provide more formal training related to, but 
apart from, the work performed. Youth mired between school and 
self-support needed something more than relief. They needed 
activity, preferably regular work, and some sense of being wanted. 
Work and a wage meant self-respect and self-confidence. The 
majority of youth were critical of the “tendency on the part of the 


® Fisher, op. cit, pp- 133-37: ‘ : . . 

© Centers P ciped ih Lindley and Lindley, Op. city Chap. V; in National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, Bulletin No. 99 (May 1941), Chapters IV 
and V; in Fisher, op. cit, Chapter X; and in U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 
1946, No. 12, “Programs of Education and Training for Young Persons Employed 


on Work Projects of the NYA, Final Report.” 
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z + “ys . of 
professional classes to try to universálize their own se es a 
the prolongation of the process of full entry into active econo 


and social life.” Might not, asked Lorwin, “the prolongation of 
youth” be carried too far? ®t 


any 
D. OBJECTION TO “PROLONGED INFANCY 


Time and again NYA workers came face to face with me S 
objections to this prolonged infancy. Most often it mis 5 
negative attitudes toward school. The NYA found it difficult : 
interest youth in workshops located in school buildings—and com 
paratively easy to interest them in workshops anywhere else. 

“Would you go back to school if you could?” we asked a number 
of out-of-school youth. 


“Not regular school,” was a frequent reply. 
We wanted to know why. 
“It’s like prison.” 
“They treat you like babies.” ic 
“I got to make myself a living. I want to be an auto mechanic. 
What’s French got to do with that?” 

“I don’t know. It’s just dead.” 62 


They frequently looked on teachers as warders. Schools seem to have 
failed to “sell the 


mselves” to their customers, the pupils. Yet most of 
these same youth welcome learning when working on a building, in 4 
carpentry shop, in a homemaking unit.®3 
Against this background of 
criticism of the National Educai 
intervention in education and tl 
education.“ French remarks: 


“flight from the school” lies ha 
tion Association as regards eee 
he institution of a “dual” system © 


Psychology and 


synthesis of experience that ma 


education.®5 


“Betty and Ernest K. Lindley, A New York, Viking 
Pres EA = Dba Bats ew Deal for Youth (New 

j 1 ducation Association, CCC, NYA and the Public Schools, loc- 
cit, whose main point is eli of the NYA and CCC, 


as int mination } 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Bulletin No. 99, p- 2% 
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The federal incursion into education was accompanied at times 
by subversion of basic educational values and by political abuses 
when the program could not be controlled by the responsible edu- 
cational agencies in the local community. It is hoped that this dual 
system will not be restored. The NYA and CCC, however, were 
of value in pioneering certain types of work experience for youth. 
It is suggested that the public schools recognize these values and 
incorporate their desirable features into the regular public school 
program under authority of the local school district. 


8. Work for Community Improvement 

An interesting type of program that makes realistic work experi- 
ences possible is found in various efforts that have been made to tie 
the school curriculum to community improvement. In an economic 
system where control by the school of work experience in indus- 
try is difficult, the importance of such experience in controllable 
community projects grows. In this case, not only is it possible to 
control the working situation for educative ends, but it is also 
feasible at the same time to foster in youth a community conscience 
which production-for-profit enterprises may completely ignore and 
sometimes deride. For that reason it is worth while to give atten- 
tion to such community programs as are in effect at present. 


EDUCATION STUDY IN DETROIT 
ort being made in this field is the Citizen- 


ship Education Study in Detroit sponsored by the city’s public 
schools and Wayne University.* Working with a number of inter- 
mediate (junior high) and high schools, the Study’s staff is attempt- 
ing to move the schools in the direction of direct civic experience 
both in and outside the school and toward greater interaction be- 
tween school and community. It seeks to build democratic atti- 
tudes through a more democratic atmosphere and relations within 
each school, through pupil participation in planning school activi- 
ties, through emphasis on emotional as well as intellectual appeals 
of democracy. One school reports on service for the general wel- 


fare which is pertinent to the present discussion: 


A. THE CITIZENSHIP 
One very interesting eff 


* Interview with the Director, Stanley Dimond, September 11, 1947- 
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istants 

Services such as safety patrols, hall guards, lunchroom parann 

library staff, lost and found assistants and others, offer wee rm 
opportunities for understanding group interdependence and fo 


3 : BRE 
rendering of mutual service—two concepts basically essential in 
democratic society.% 


The transition has required the gradual reorientation of teachers: 


In some instances teachers saw such services only as a eano 
improving the immediate situation in the school and in ern y i 
of certain routine duties rather than as a learning experience fo ane 
pupils. . . . They came to see, however, that ee n 
organizations gives pupils a real learning situation and for pr RE 
accepted the idea that opportunities for such ee mop A 
widespread and that the entire situation needed study and imp 


ment."T 
Of especial interest is a project that has been going on for ee 
years in another school, the Jefferson Intermediate. Each year t 
children undertake a survey of the local community and then ee 
into action for which the survey indicates need. Cleaning up neig at 
boring alleys and improving recreational facilities in the schoo 


neighborhood are two of the enterprises Jefferson has embarked 
upon in the past. 


In general, however, the 
silent resistance” 
activity. The pr 
grams undertake 
question why a 
have not spread 


Study has discovered a “quiet, firm, 
to efforts to move the school into community 
oblem of stimulating other schools toward pro- 
n by a few innovators remains a difficult one. The 
Ctivities like the Jefferson survey and follow-up 
despite ten successful years awaits an answer. 


B. THE WELLS CIVIC ASSOCIATION 

One of the common types of service activity is the traditional 
service club or league in a high school. Generally such organiza- 
tions are highly selective and carry a kind of snob appeal. As such 
they draw the distaste o 


f non-members for what is regarded as a 
“teacher’s pet” organization. 


The Wells High School in Chicago" 
has developed a better attitude toward this type of service by re- 
* Visited September 22, 1947. 


Cleveland Intermediate School, Survey o 


a f Year 1946-47 (mimeographed, Detroit 
Public Schools, 1947), P: 3- 
” Ibid., p. 87. 
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quiring each student to enroll in some service activity every year. 
Most of the underclassmen serve as “corridor marshals” in one of 
their free periods: they supervise movement in the corridors, check 
for proper closing of the students’ lockers which line the hallways, 
help keep the corridors clean through their own activity and 
through reminders to offenders. Membership on athletic teams and 
periodical staffs, messenger service, attendance clerking, participa- 
tion in the Wells Civic Association (student council), assistance to 
teachers and to the administration, supervision of the student lunch- 
room—these are some of the more specialized types of service. 
Recognizing such service as a worthy part of the curriculum, the 
school gives credit for its performance in evaluating social studies 
work. 

In addition to this service within the school, Wells is concerned 
with student participation in the activities of the numerous settle- 
ment houses which are located in the school area (and this includes 
practically all of Chicago’s settlements). Here again provision is 
made by the social studies teacher for discussion of settlement house 
activities and for crediting them toward the social studies grade. 
The school itself serves to bind the community closer together with 
its annual Christmas party and Easter play for elementary school 
children. In the wider sphere of community activity, one or two 
ar are carried on which serve to aid the community at 
o civic activities of the adult 
ies of the social studies classes 
and 


projects a ye 
large as well as to orient students t 
world. Two examples are the activit 
at election time (spreading election materials more widely 
investigating election procedures) and the survey of labor unions 


referred to previously.’ 


C. HOLTVILLE 
The Story of Holtville tells of the participation of an Alabama 
high school in the Southern Association Study. The experimental 
program in the years from 1938 to 1943 transformed a traditional 
program to one centered about service to the school, home, and 
community. Through this service, and through use of the usual 
subjects as “tools” rather than ends, the faculty discovered that 


For full account of Wells program, see Paul R. Pierce, Developing a High 
School Curriculum (New York, American Book Co., 1942). 
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students learned more quickly and did more and better work. As 
part of the school curriculum, boys and girls redecorated the recep- 
tion room, first making plans for rearranging it and then working 
on curtains, furnishings, plaster, paint, and floors. A barber shop, 
beauty parlor, and bowling alley came into the school via the ae 
route. As part of their home economics studies girls kept the pee 
shipshape. Commercial subjects and arithmetic found practica 
application in the school store and bank and in keeping the accounts 
of more than forty organizations in the school, Science fees 
found out how to make tooth powder and cosmetics cheaply an: 

then went about producing them for sale to students and Bre 
families. A nursery school helped the community’s mothers an 

provided valuable experience for high school girls. The school pro- 
vided facilities for refrigeration of foods, a chicken hatchery, help 
in soil conservation. To a large extent, instead of going into the 
community to find work experiences, the school was providing 
work and bringing the community into the school as patrons. 
“These children,” said the faculty, “are getting an education by 
working on things that are helping people now.” °° Working on 
problems of a practical nature, the students were enriching the 
social, recreational, and economic life of school and community. 


D. AN EXPERIMENT IN APPLIED ECONOMICS 


One of the more vital current experiments in education is that 
sponsored by the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation which is attempting 
to apply economics to improve the lives of people in areas seriously 
wanting in the basic necessities of food, shelter, and clothing.” By 
introducing more realistic materials into the school, the experiment 
aims at stimulating basic activities both in school and out that will 
make genuine differences in the lives of the people in those com- 
munities. As such, the program is not one of occupational educa- 
tion per se, but it has commonly introduced activities that are of 
occupational significance. The foods project, for example, is gen- 


” Holtville High School Faculty, 
Faculty, 1944). 

™See Clara M. Olson 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundati 
ican Association of Ti 
teachers colleges in th 


The Story of Holtville (Holtville, Ala., The 


and Norman D. Fletcher. 
ion, 1946), for summary o 
eachers Colleges F; earbook. 
is area since their entry int 


, Learn and Live (New York, 
f experiment up to 1946. Ane 
s report annually the work o. 
o the program. 
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erally accompanied by the development of gardens, both around 
the school and at the children’s homes, which will provide for a 
more adequate diet. The shelter project encompasses improvement 
in the school building and later work on houses in the community 
as efforts are made to make homes more sanitary, comfortable and 
attractive. The clothing project involves mending clothes in school, 
knitting, and repairing shoes. 

These activities have pertinence for this study since they aim at 
improving living conditions through the individual’s own work 
rather than through money the individual has earned. In this way 
a respect for labor may be achieved which is generally lost in the 
customary focus on pecuniary standards and outcomes alone. The 
possibility of developing a joy in performance itself is related of 
course to the respect for work. In this sense the activities may be 


educative in a very real way, apart 


improved living conditions. 
Starting in 1939 in rural areas in Kentucky (food), Florida 


(shelter), and Vermont (clothing), the Sloan experiment was 
picked up in neighboring town and city schools which made use 
of the materials developed in the rural schools and also prepared 
new materials. A few years later the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges joined hands with the Foundation in extending 
the project, by making it possible, first, for twelve teachers colleges 
to send one student each to study the program in operation, and 
second, for a consultant to visit the large number of teachers col- 
leges which are now preparing teachers for a program centering 
around life’s three basic necessities. The aim of the association 1s 
to show that teachers colleges working with local schools and com- 
munities can develop a school program which will improve life and 
the standard of living of the community, to show that the com- 
munity itself is a broad base upon which to build the community- 
centered curriculum, and to show that human and natural resources 
of the community can be used to make vital contributions to edu- 
cational programs.” Meanwhile, school children in Mississippi have 
built sanitary toilets to eliminate hookworm, Michigan students 


from the similarly real values of 


ort of the Curriculum Consultant for Applied Eco- 
Foundation Curriculum Study,” American Asso- 


rbook, 1947, P- 97- 


4 Stewart B. Hamblen, “Rep 
nomics for the Alfred P. Sloan 
ciation of Teachers Colleges, Yea 
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have worked with Indians in an arts-and-crafts program to increase 
the Indians’ money income; children in Kentucky have centered a 
school program around the garden—planting it, watching it Cec 
observing the effect of weather on plants, fighting insect pests, help 


ing harvest vegetables, and eating the fruits of their labor in the 
school lunchroom.”? 


E. COMMUNITY SELF-HELP IN MICHIGAN* 


Similar in purpose to the applied economics experiment is He 
Community School Service Program in Michigan sana y: 
the State Department of Public Instruction and supported y 5 
grant from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. In this case a numbe 
of rural areas and small towns have cooperated with the Service 1n 
an effort to lift themselves by their own bootstraps. The staff has 
undertaken a program of leadership training in the cooperating 
communities to avoid identification of the project in each locality 
as the “school’s baby.” At the same time the schools have been 
brought into the program, and students serve with adults on repre- 
sentative bodies to plan community projects. : 

Inside the school special attention is given to on-going comma 
nity activities as part of the regular classwork. An in-service pro- 
gram for teachers centers on community improvement. Students 
take part in surveys, planning, community projects, recreation- 
building construction, training trips, and forestry work. They are 
thus active members of the community while still in high school— 
and while still under the guidance of the school. A senior “prob- 
lems” class focuses its study on community problems, and seniors 
dramatize the program at class-night ceremonies, in place of the 
conventional skits; income tax auditing is done by the students in 
one school for their parents and the neighboring farmers; the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America chapter works with local agricultural 
committees. In all, there is more of an effort to change the content 
of courses than to introduce new ones, but the changed courses 
benefit from relation to a community program. A bulletin has 
been published by the State Education Department to describe 

* Interview with E 


Michigan, September 
™ Olson and Fletche: 


dgar Grimm of the St. 
12, 1947. 
T, Op. cit., p. 69. 


ate Education Department, Lansing, 
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what has been done in these committees.”* Soil conservation, intro- 
duction of new crops, sewage disposal, a community center, an 
outdoor recreation area, a cooperative hospital, and homemaking 
centers are some of the projects described. These represent activi- 
ties that offer youth opportunities to identify themselves with their 
communities through service to them, to work with adults, to dis- 
cover how the work-world runs, to learn the responsibilities that 


workers face on the job. 


F. PATTERNS IN CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 


Theral T. Herrick has made a study of School Patterns for Citi- 
zenship Training in Michigan which bears an interesting relation 
to the Detroit Citizenship Education Study and the Michigan Com- 
munity School Service Program.”* Among the patterns that Her- 
rick describes is student participation in community projects. 
Herrick justifies such activities by postulating the right of youth 
to participate in projects that concern them, youth’s ability to make 
valuable contributions, and the added significance that such activi- 
ties bring to the school’s citizenship training program. In addition, 
he feels that such projects help fill the gap between in-school and 
out-of-school experiences and consolidate school-community rela- 
tions. 

The activities reported in the state of Michigan involving student 
participation in community projects include community surveys, 


ity service bureaus, cooperation with the 


safety controls, communt 
local governing council, establishment and operation of youth cen- 


ters, community recreation programs, careers conferences, beautifi- 
cation projects and clean-up days, work experiences in the com- 
munity, and activities in cooperation with the Future Farmers of 
America, the 4H Clubs, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Hi Y, etc. Of 
particular interest are the values that Herrick found implicit in the 
projects. He judged that youth gained occupational orientation 
and exploration. A respect for work and civic insight through first- 
hand contact with social and industrial conditions were two impor- 


® Michigan Department of Public Instruction, Bulletin No. 410, Help Yourself 


‘Lansing, The Department, 1947)+ i 
i a Theal 418) Harick, School Patterns for Citizenship Training (Ann Arbor, 


University of Michigan, 1947)- 
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tant outcomes. Adolescent and adult groups were brought closer 
together. Doing was related to learning and thinking. 


9. Conclusions 


The programs that have been discussed in the preceding pages 
are not presumed to represent all the efforts that may have been 
made to relate work and education. They have been presented with 
the following purposes in mind: first, they indicate that the use of 
work in education is not untried even though it remains rare; sec- 

- ond, they reveal the variety of approaches that have been employed 
in putting work to educative use; third, they outline the values 
which the sponsors hope to achieve through their programs; fourth, 
they present patterns that may be followed more or less closely in 
other situations; fifth, they provide tested models for the program 
of occupational education which will be proposed in the next two 
chapters. It may be Significant, therefore, to sum up the values in 
each of the programs that may be capitalized upon in reorienting 
secondary education. 

First, the Henry Ford Trade School provides an example of a 
factory-school where general as well as specialized education takes 
place in the environs of a modern factory. Useful work replaces 
the “exercises” of a school shop as the means of education; it is seen 

as playing no more important a role in skill training than in person- 

ality and intellectual development, as the Ford Plant and the auto- 
Tve as a core for historic, scientific, and civic 


school, as in life, the occupa- 


A 
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and non-cooperative. Under the cooperative arrangement skill 
training in particular has been achieved in industry and commerce 
under varying degrees of school control. The facilities of indus- 
try, the real vocational situation, opportunities to mingle with 
adults have all been put to educational use. Little attention has 
been given to general educational aims in cooperative set-ups, save 
in Antioch College, which purports to put general goals ahead of 
vocational training objectives. Where specific training is desired, 
the cooperative program facilitates the interaction of theory and 
practice; it makes possible a variety of training that the best- 
equipped school could not dream of; it provides experience in the 
work world under a very necessary school guidance. Because of 
generally close relations between school and employment, a highly 
correlated program is possible. 

Fourth, as a bridgehead for work in the educational program of 
the school, non-cooperative work experience is important. In most 
cases this type of program benefits from little correlation with the 
school curriculum; it is an afterthought appended to the traditional 
academic program. As a result there is generally merely token 
school control: placement, reporting of earnings, discussion of 
orientation to work situations. The school’s program is usually 
adapted only in the addition of work-experience discussion classes. 
Yet the non-cooperative program is important because it provides 
real work as a supplement to a non-functional school curricu- 
lum, because it makes possible a success experience for some of the 
non-academically minded, because its aim is usually related to gen- 
eral personality development rather than to specific training, and 
because it represents an entering wedge for work’s invasion of the 
school domain. 

Fifth, the camping programs combine values of resident education 
and occupational experience. They have proved themselves as 
means of capturing and putting to use the idealism of youth as they 


introduce them to the realities of the contemporary scene. For 
e summer work camps have been an object 


middle-class youth th c 
lesson in the dignity of labor. The camps run by school systems 1m 
several states indicate the practicability of operating camps during 

he school program. They point to the 


the school year as part of t 
educational potential of a program that helps children and youth 


y, 
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develop skills in living and working together. They have explored 
the possibilities of conservation as a realistic and challenging type 
of work experience for high school youth. 


Sixth, on a national level, the Civilian Conservation Corps started 


d soil conservation, Gradually 
g the most of educative aspects 
was criticized, and with reason, 
al education program, it laid a 
e future toward youth service, 
| educational activities for youth. 
ude (1) the need to capitalize on 
was done in the “C’s,” (2) the 
ed for constructive, useful, social 
r r developing a civic Conscience and self-disci- 
pline, and (3) the need for some custodial agency with positive 
educative aims that will provide for unemployed youth in times of 


resident projects, and out-of-schoo! 
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participation in the NYA program would have been necessary. 
The program, as in the case of non-cooperative work experience, 
was piecemeal, “tacked on.” For future programs it underlines a 
need to correlate such service with the total curriculum. 

Finally, school efforts to improve community living conditions 
have opened new areas of work experience that stress social serv- 
ice as well as productivity. Stimulated by a feeling that the school 
can do much to improve the community it serves, the Sloan and 
Kellogg’ programs have tried to help schools in such activities 
in different ways. The Sloan Foundation has tried to do so through 
development of materials that focus on the basic needs of life: food, 
shelter, clothing; the Kellogg Foundation has approached the prob- 
lem by setting up independent programs in the community and 
then associating the school with the programs. In both it has been 
found that as students are stimulated to constructive activity, as 
they move onward from book study alone, they have improved the 
community and furthered their own development as persons. Of 
interest to us is the fact that these projects have been under com- 
munity, not commercial, control. This has made it possible to stress 
educational gains for the student, not the product alone. 

In more restricted programs, individual schools have made use of 
student service to develop a community spirit while performing 
services that are of value to the school. This type of work is limited 
by the kind of work that can be done, and is sometimes open to 
criticism that “made work” so often justifies. However, it pre- 
sents an opening for schools that are attempting to bring realistic 
work into their programs while. the groundwork for community 
cooperation and more extensive programs is being laid. 


The following chapter will attempt to distill from American and 
foreign occupational education patterns those experiences that seem 
most fruitful in light of objectives set up earlier in this study. The 
last chapter will present a sample organization of these experiences 
into the framework of a secondary curriculum. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Experiences for an Occupational Curriculum 


Normally, th 
that the school consciousl. 


1. What Is the Curriculum? 

The original Concept of the curriculum in American education 
was the provision of those learnings which the youngster could 
not pick up in his everyday routines, At that time, occupational 
preparation and orientation, Tecreation, social welfare resided in 

; religious devotion was very close to the 
equate to preparation 
he elementary school, 


E Í many curriculum thinkers. 
However, ed to a notio 


— 
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ence in mind, we must conclude that the curriculum is the totality 
of the child’s experience, what he elects to take from many un- 
related environments of which the school is one. 

The school, because of its strategic role, can, however, serve to 
give meaning to the many thingsithat impinge on the consciousness 
of the learner; in its effort to provide situations in which meanings 
can grow and in guidance to the youngster as he forms his generali- 
zations, the school selects what it regards as focal activities. This 
selection is the school’s curriculum: if it is to be functional, it will 
have to correspond closely to the learner’s curriculum. Yet the 
school has an obligation to make use of the store of knowledge it 
has accumulated about present and probable future needs of the 
learner and about methods of meeting those needs. The curricu- 
lum, then, does not supplement out-of-school activities; it correlates 
with them in directing the learner’s activities in channels that ex- 
perience has proved likely to be fruitful. The test of course is in 
consequences of the program: an experimentalist approach requires 
that the program be open-ended, that a willingness persist to de- 
velop new meanings, new operations, new curricula. . 

The vagueness of such a concept of the curriculum is cleared up 
as we develop criteria for the selection of experiences based on 
mandates from psychology and social theory previously discussed. 
The following requirements are seen as those which an educative 


experience must fulfill. First, it meets the needs of the learner. It 


takes its substance from the present concerns of the learner; it is 
for individual differences; 


suited to his maturity level and provides i 
it guarantees that these things will be done through pupil purpos- 


ing and planning. Second, it aims at integration of the pupil’s per- 


sonality through efforts to tie the school’s program to the learner’s 
purposes and to conceive of the program as a unit, not as the 
sum of many parts. Third, it makes an effort to extend the horizon 
of experiences which the learner reorganizes in his “ logic of experi- 
ence.” It stimulates exploration by a free intelligence. Fourth, 
it is concerned with development of a social conscience and dem- 
ocratic ideals, Fifth, it is tied to the community as a resource area, 
as an arena for participation, as a laboratory. Sixth, its concern with 
the social heritage is not as an end of learning, but as a means 


toward achieving the first five requirements. 
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2. What Are Desirable Occupational Experiences? 


If an occupational program is to be justified, it must meet these 
general educative criteria as it goes about ini 


world of work. Occupational e 
appear as a desirable means of ac 
same time a number of other re 


troducing youth to the 
iperiences to be educative must 
complishing these goals. At the 
quirements must be met by the 
pational in nature, 


» and in work as social serv- 


- At the same time, the social service 
commercial 


work activities should be brought 
out. It is felt that achieving these six objectives would simulta- 
neously meet the six requiremen: 


ts of general education, 
A. PARTICIPATION 
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camps for youth might stem from experiences of the CCC, the 
NYA resident centers, the International Voluntary Service Camps, 
or the current programs in a number of states. Work proj- 
ects around the school were found valuable in the NYA student- 
aid program in high schools and colleges. Experience with the 
NYA and CCC points to the urgency of keeping such educational 
functions under the direction of school authorities rather than in- 
dependent, politically dominated agencies. 

_ Moving out from the school, we find occupational participation 
in the community in customary work environments in the cooper- 
ative and work-experience programs. In unremunerated work for 
the common weal, we find the activities of youth on the Sloan and 
Kellogg projects, where community improvement has taken first 
priority, In addition, opportunities for community service are 
found in agencies set up by the school to help perform necessary 
functions in the area: organizing and operating facilities for recrea- 
tion centers, nursery schools, health clinics and food processing; 
clean-up and beautification of neighborhood; surveys of community 
Conditions. The two types of occupational participation show the 
need for and the relations between working for a living and work- 
ing for living. 

In these types of participation a balance is obviously needed. In 
the first three years of the four-year school,* it would seem desir- 
able to include a work-camp (because of the values of resident 
education), and a community-, school-, or house-service project. 
The fourth year might offer some type of production work in a 
school shop or in private enterprise. 


B. FOR GENERAL EDUCATION, A VARIETY 

If students are to feel a strong bond of community between 
themselves and the rest of the world, they will have to know how 
others work and live. Moreover, unless they know how others 
work and live they may have no choice but to follow blindly the 
Occupational pattern set by their parents or the school. For gen- 
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eral information and vocational exploration and orientation, the 
occupational program proposes a broad acquaintance with the pro- 
i rld. s 
ee he basis of all civilized living which has progressed beyond 
the nomadic stage is agriculture. The Danes had the good sense 
to realize that education must cease orienting students away from 
the soil, must begin to orient them toward the good life as it can 
be lived on the farm. Fellenberg centered his work education 
around his farm. The Israeli Labor Schools have reoriented 
a large group of the Zionists to agricultural life. At present in 
America there is no need to move people back to the farm; the 
pace of movement to the cities has diminished. But because the 
movement continues, and because 85 per cent of the people no 
longer live on farms, agricultural experiences acquire a new sig- 
nificance in education as the primacy of the soil tends to be over- 
looked in city life. Our science, our family relations, our govern- 
mental institutions have grown from roots in farming as a way of 
life. The agricultural experience in occupational education is in- 


tended to lay the basis for scientific, social and political learnings. 

Second, a culture dominated by pecuniary values tends to over- 
look the fact that work involves social service as well as individual 
enrichment in a material sense. To indicate that work is not mere 
money-grubbing, occupational education c 
ects of distinct val 
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sonable proportions the present attraction of the professional serv- 
ices alone, unrealistic in terms of student abilities and employment 
Opportunities. 2 

Third, our modern culture puts great emphasis on buying and 
selling. The distributive trades aid office occupations are partic- 
ularly common in the lives of city folk. Mass producing, mass dis- 
tribution, and mass advertising have made consumer education an 
imperative in the American scene. The world of commerce calls 
for occupational education in trade, and the cooperative and work 
experience programs suggest methods of providing realistic par- 
ticipation and a basis for study. 

Fourth, to a very large extent the present civilization is factory- 
made. The factory has certainly replaced the home as the major 
productive unit. Removing production from the home and cen- 
tralizing it in highly specialized units has had a profound effect on 
the culture. The school-factory, factory-school, work-center, pro- 
duction in school shops, and cooperative experiences in factories 
have all been tried successfully. The location of the particular 
school, the predilections of the community and the attitude of 
local industry will all determine the nature of manufacturing expe- 
rience to be provided. An education, though, which neglects this 
very important aspect of our productive life is an incomplete edu- 
Cation. 


C. OCCUPATIONS AS GENERAL EDUCATION 


In all these types of work, it is important that the major aim— 
Personal development and social orientation through a variety of 
occupational experiences—be not obscured in enthusiasm for any 
single type of work or in achieving production without considera- 
tion of educational outcomes. On this rock, it will be remem- 
bered, the Soviet Polytechnics foundered, and on this score the 
Israeli Labor Schools have invited severe criticism. At all times, 
stress must be laid on the work in hand as an example rather than 
as an end in itself, The work is not performed merely as work, 
but because it makes real the social, scientific, ethical, and esthetic 
Meanings of the occupation. When all the educational implications 
have been drawn from the work and all that remains is skill train- 
ing, the work had better be dropped and new fields explored. In 


r 
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addition to a generalist attitude toward education, the occupational 
program should adopt a generalist attitude toward work: it is not 
preparing skilled craftsmen; it is educating youth for adaptability 


and understanding in a rapidly changing and increasingly complex 
industrial environment. 


D. CAREER CHOICE AND TRAINING 


The first three years of the four-year program are regarded as 
being general in scope and as affording try-out experiences for all 
youth. As a result of these explorations, the young man or woman 
in the last year of the program should be prepared to make a career 
choice that is fairly realistic. In this 
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mon denominator. Ivory towers remain traditionally aloof from 
the social concern. Fifth, in a very real sense the whole community 
is the resource area, the arena for participation, the laboratory for 
learning. Last, as man has used his cultural heritage to improve 
his work, and his work to extend his cultural heritage, so occupa- 
tional education makes a correspondingly functional use of the 
heritage. à 
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values involved. Proposals for putting the occupational program 
into effect meet with skeptical response in those who feel that such 
an education depends upon the prior establishment of a culture 
which accords a higher regard to useful labor and less to “unearned 
increments,” a society in which cooperative production for use 
replaces competitive production for profit. The writer recognizes 
difficulties and obstacles that arise in attempting to put to social 
uses institutions that are primarily individual in nature. Yet the 
alternative is to retire to an ivory tower and remain strangely de- 
tached from social tides while purveying an education serenely un- 
concerned with the world for which the school is supposedly pre- 
paring its learners. Such a position denies to the school its chief 
purpose in a democracy—extending democratic institutions. The 
thesis of this volume is that an improved education need not wait 
on social change, but that it may precede that change and help 
point directions for it. The school need not be caught in the back- 
wash of a cultural lag; as a conscious agency it may serve to reduce 
the lag between the material and the adaptive culture. 

What are the social values that occupational education may fur- 
ther? First, if we are to hope for the maintenance and extension 
of democracy in America, we must give greater attention to its 
social and economic bases. The democracy which was an expres- 
sion of the independence and equality of the freehold farmer of 
revolutionary days must become now an expression of the funda- 
mental equality of interdependent citizens as each contributes his 
share to the work of the world. If there is to be no split between 
labor and proprietor groups, there should be no split between work 
and education. Second, if the school is to civilize the industrial giant 
which bestrides the world, as Counts puts it, the school must grow 
conscious of and attend to industrial life as we know it now and 
as the best minds can envision it in the future. Occupational edu- 
cation insures that attention; more, it can direct attention to an 
industrial life that represents social service as well as concern with 
profit alone. Third, if we conceive of democracy as the expression 
of a belief in the worth and dignity of the human personality, oc- 
cupational education puts that belief into action, for to the extent 
that it makes work meaningful and significant, it prevents the deg- 
radation of the mass of humanity that must work for a liveli- 
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hood. Moreover, as it serves to integrate the activities of the 
school and makes possible the integration of adult activities, occu- 
pational education builds toward a richer personality. Fourth, if 
we are committed to the method of ‘science—free and reasoned 
inquiry as the guide to conduct,—occupational education insures 
the carry-over of this approach from scholastic routines to real 
life situations because at every point the program provides for par- 
ticipation in those very situations. Fifth, if we seek goals of world 
peace, occupational education can contribute by helping youth 
to recognize work as a common denominator; it can foster com- 
munity service as the basis for a civic Conscience that builds inter- 
national as well as national and local loyalties, 
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second core would be one on agriculture extending to the end of 
the year and running through the summer months as a work-camp 
experience. The center of this core would be a three-month work- 
camp cycle based on a suitable plan of rotation to ensure the pres- 
ence of enough students on the sqhool farm to maintain it through- 
out the year. Five months in aadition would be spent in school 
tying together the social functions of farm life and its meaning for 
the country as a whole. 

At age fifteen (tenth grade), the student embarks upon a two- 
year program which involves volunteer community service, school 
production jobs, and work experience in commerce, service occu- 
pations or manufacturing. For various reasons it is advisable to 
plan volunteer service work and participation in a project of com- 
munity improvement in the tenth grade and outside work experi- 
ence and school manufacturing in the eleventh. Of these the most 
cogent are (1) the lower age of the tenth graders, (2) the greater 
control that the school has over volunteer work, and (3) com- 
munity attitudes toward “child labor.” The service fields include 
homemaking (both as a career for some and as a family responsi- 
bility for all), personal service occupations, public service (civic 
and social), and the various professions. The central work activity 
would include volunteer service in one of the four areas mentioned 
and group participation in a project of community improvement 
under the school’s sponsorship and control. 

The eleventh grade’s activities would center about (1) a cooper- 


ative work experience in a commercial establishment (office prac- 


tice or distributive trades) and (2) production work carried on in 
ive manufacturing 


school shops simulating conditions in representati 
plants or cooperative work in such plants. The cooperative work 
-a-week maximum recom- 


would be limited to the twenty-hours 
mended by the United States Office of Education, and class attend- 


ance would approximate the same limit. i 
The last year in high school would be based on the premise that 


a tentative career choice has been made as a result of three years 
of orientation and try-outs. Accordingly, the work experience in 
the Jast year would be restricted—save for inevitable changes in 
plans—to a single type of employment, preferably on a coopera- 
tive basis in local business or civic-social agencies. A course labeled 
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business enterprises and labor unions, the services provided by the 
community through civic and social agencies. In the area of edu- 
cation, the school guides the youngster toward a statement of what 
his goals are in school and helps him to plan his use of school 
facilities to achieve his objectives. This, too, is a time for inven- 
tory: pupils and teachers cooperatively appraise the needs of in- 
dividuals and the group in areas of health, personality develop- 
Ment, social maturity, and tool mastery as a basis for future 
work and study. The school farm and shops are visited; the school’s 
Community projects are inspected. Information about work experi- 
ence programs is disseminated. Motion pictures, guest speakers, the 
radio are used to fill in gaps left in the visiting program. 


CORE 2, AGRICULTURE 


The center of the agriculture core is a three-month period spent 
on the school farm combining work experience and community 
living. This period would be expected to capitalize upon oppor- 
tunities for training in cooperative living and democratic human 
relations as well as for orientation to one of the basic industries. 
The period is not meant as vocational training for farming, but as 
an exploratory experience for both rural and urban youth. Ob- 
viously the program would have to be differentiated for farmers 
and their city cousins. The values of resident schooling might be 
combined with experience in productive labor. ’ 

An-additional five-month period in school would correlate sci- 
entific and historical information with the agricultural work experi- 
ence, In describing the Asheville (North Carolina) Farm School, 
MacConnell, Melby, and Arndt stress the importance of agricul- 
tural experiences for all youth, a sense of the primacy of the soil 
in the life-sustaining activities of all human beings. A familiarity 
With the agricultural base of society, they say, is necessary os 
understanding the superstructure we have erected on that base. 
The core that centers about agricultural experiences, then, should 
Serve as a basis for the discussion of the origins of American de- 
Mocracy, of the significance of the freehold farm. To this are 
added problems of concentration of ownership, farm tenancy, 


1C, M. MacConnell, E. O. Melby and C. O. Arndt, New Schools for a New 
Culture (New York, Harper, 1943), PP- 173-79 
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and sharecropping, the influence of the farm bloc in national poli- 
tics, artistic and literary works stemming from the “nature” schools. 

Of equal importance with the social significance of farming is 
the scientific orientation that is facilitated. W. orking with animals 
and plants, the student learns cayise-and-effect relationships—finds 
that things don’t just “happen,” but are caused. The wonder of 
life remains, but ignorance and superstition are removed. The 


science of growing things is automatically correlated with working 
to make things grow. 


Of course, 


Some 50,000 youngsters. Yet we have seen camping experiences 
provided for all of a smaller 
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productive project for community improvement. For those stu- 
dents who show interest and aptitude, it may be advisable to pre- 
pare for a cooperative work experience in service fields for the 
six-month period following this core in place of cooperative work 
in commerce, an eleventh grade ¢ore. 

In the service field opportunities for participation may be found 
for all levels of ability. It is a field which is attractive to a large 
proportion of youth and which is occupying an increasing propor- 
tion of the nation’s workers. Socially useful service may be per- 
formed in the adjuncts of the school itself. A nursery school and 
kindergarten can serve the community and provide valuable educa- 
tive experiences for youth as well; dental and medical clinics need 
assistants of various kinds; legal aid offices, social welfare agencies, 
city departments can provide job opportunities. Schools may op- 
erate beauty and barber shops for their own personnel. The whole 
gamut of civil service careers may be disclosed to students as they 
provide volunteer service to local, state or federal agencies. Cam- 
paign work at election time to spread information and “get out 
the vote,” participation in drives to raise funds for community 
chests, clean-up campaigns in the school and neighborhood, con- 
struction and operation of youth recreation centers, big-brother 
Services to younger children—the opportunities for service are there 
if the schools but seize upon them. Doubtless some localities may 
Seem to offer more meager resources than others, but it has been 
precisely in rural environments with relatively little diversity that 
a number of service projects have been found successful. In some 
Cases absence of facilities may necessitate use of vicarious media— 
Motion pictures, radio, books, magazines, but in all cases these media 
will be turned to anyway in order to enrich a necessarily limited 


personal experience. 


In connection with the services men perform for each other, the 


impact of modern life on the family and home, the current health 
Problems of the student and community, the need for leisure hob- 
bies, sports, and social activities and for intelligent radio and movie 
attendance are legitimate and correlative parts of the occupational 
Curriculum. Citizenship training derives from civic participation 
and civic service, from democratic human relations, from efforts 
to improve the community even more than it does from the study 
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of the mechanics and history of governments—although use will 
be made of the culture’s accumulated information in this area in 
order to push forward the activity in hand and to give it meaning. 
Once the study becomes meaningful, the task of the school is sim- 
plified, for then the basic probleras of democracy cease to be text- 
book concerns eventuating only’ in lip-service allegiance, and in- 
formed, activating affirmations are possible. 

Science has much to offer in this field. The use of household 


appliances may be the limit of some students’ ability. Interest in 
the research scientist as a 
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dent is now sixteen and permitted to work part-time throughout 


the country. 
With a wealth of source material coming from the student’s work 


experiences, the school program can be concerned with the prob- 
lem of city living much as it was devoted to rural living in the 
agricultural core. Here the farm? boy may get a more realistic 
picture of city life than Hollywood depicts, and the city cousin 
can become more conscious both of the resources of city life and 
of the limitations that it imposes upon the city dweller. Mercan- 
tilism and the commercial revolution, world trade and international 
relations, problems of management, the implications of corporate 
organization and finance capitalism acquire new significance as the 
student works in the world which the textbooks discuss. Business 
arithmetic, the operation of business machines (typewriter, cal- 
culator, mailing devices, duplicators), stenography, bookkeeping, 
and accounting become meaningful tools; the problems of con- 
sumer protection, of buying wisely, of government regulation of 
industry become vitalized citizenship training as perplexing situa- 
tions in the present replace sterile study of political forms. Leisure 
problems of the city dweller—physical, social, and recreational— 
relate to study and work at hand, and are not a thing apart—ill- 
attended after-school “clubs.” 

The commerce core draws on the physical sciences to find out 
More about transportation and communication; students consult 
the arts to help them with interior decorating, beautifying the 
home, advertising; they discover in the literary heritage—from 
The Merchant of Venice to The Hucksters—description of and 
protest against business practice. They find communication tools 
Teal helps as they uncover needs for business letters, reports, filling 
out forms and applications, telephone conversations, and interviews. 
The influence of city life upon the family, the problem of careers 
for women outside the home, problems of breaking down social 
isolation in the metropolis correlate social learnings with the occu- 
pational core. Association with adults in the work experience 
builds independence from parental control, and success experiences 
in the business world help build security and self-confidence, thrust 
youngsters into situations where ethical choices become significant. 

In a field such as this the school can do most to meet the demands 
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of society. The unsupervised youth in the business world is sub- 
ject to disheartening failure experiences, to development of unde- 
sirable ethical and work attitudes, to the development of a mer- 
cenary selfishness, to exploitation by employers. Retaining control 
through providing experience while the student is still under its 
protection, the school can serve to prevent these undesirable de- 
velopments while it inducts the student into the world that he will 
either remake or adjust to. No longer washing its hands once the 
student has piled up the approved cordage of learned lumber, the 


school is now responsible for his adjustment to the world about 
him. 


CORE 5. MANUFACTURING AND MINING 
SECOND HALF) 


Finally, the large field of manufacturing and mining takes its 
Place as the focus of interest. Here a variety of experiences suggest 
themselves as possible centers—with the common element the type 
of industry in which e is gained. In some schools, 
school shops may be a andle the problem of providing 
productive, time employment for its youth. 

paid employment (part-time) in 
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industrial revolution, the rise of capitalism, labor relations, govern- 
ment regulation, and social insurance. The artist is interested in 
the functional art of Mumford’s “neotechnic phase” of the ma- 
chine. The philosopher is concerned with ethical implications of 
the growth of cities, of the concentration of wealth, power, pop- 
ulation and pressure groups: these are the problems of the citizen 
as well. The health .problems of the indoor worker, the leisure 
problem of the city dweller, the problem of self-expression for the 
assembly-line worker, the family problems in a home that has lost 
many of its traditional functions: the material for education is in- 
deed rich. The tools of learning—reading, writing, speaking, cal- 
culating—become real as they are applied to occupational life in 
mine and mill.* 


CORE 6. INDUCTION: SPECIAL SKILL TRAINING (TWELFTH 


YEAR) 

As the student enters his last year in high school, attention shifts 
from general work habits and orientation to selection of a voca- 
tion and acquisition of the degree of skill necessary to get a job, 
to hold a job, and to make promotion possible in the future, For 
the terminal student, the center of the last year’s work is a coopera- 
tive work program in the chosen vocation. For the college and 
technical-institute entrant, the last year’s work centers primarily on 
preparing the student for successful adjustment to the new institu- 
tion—in most cases a program of college-preparatory subjects. In 
either case—terminal or preparatory—the focus is primarily voca- 
tional, ’ 5 

But parallel with the specialist training that takes major empha- 
sis in the last year would be a continuing general program. For the 
individual student the need arises to tie together the experiences 
of the preceding years; for the group there is the necessity of ty- 
ing together the various types of work and preparation that its 
members are engaging in. The core teacher—or guide—is seen as 

* . 
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directing class consideration of work problems of ee 
in comparison of jobs and job conditions lies hope ee ae 
general work pattern which makes all specialists kin. 20 ringa 
of interest should spring from a sense of community ape 
and the problems of work ratherj:han merely in a cultura p a 
which has not been made functional. For the rest, the schoo. T 
want to be assured that its graduates are going to be pep a 
meet problems in human relations, problems of leisure, pro sr á 
of self-expression, and problems of citizenship on a plane mas 
surate with their abilities and occupational expectations. n = 
twelfth year the school will project these roles against a pre 
ground of working and living that the student has already bike 
oped—and this is no less true of the pre-professional than o; ha 
beginner-artisan. The school will seek to advance the termin 
student’s economic efficiency by extending cooperative work to 
full-time placement and by periodic follow-up activities ber 
minimum vocational adjustment has been achieved, It will nep 
the college entrant find his way into a desirable institution ae 
attempt to set up Cooperative relations with the college as part 0 
a joint follow-up guidance program. : 
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_ This process has generally been objectified and classified in many 
kinds of subject matter. Application of this subject matter as a 
means has helped the race achieve its functional ends. The useful- 

“ness of subjects applied in this sense has aroused general admiration 
until the subjects themselves, ra ñer than their uses, have become 
idealized, and in schools the subjécts have been taught as ends in 


themselves. The problem at hand is to recognize the nature of the 
ubject matter (i.e., as a means) in human 


. usefulness of organized s 
f that use in the school. When this 


life, and to take advantage o. 
is done, it becomes obvious that the subjects are to be used as re- 


source materials (for that is how the race has used them) as youth 
face problems, not as “contents” to be digested. 

The problem then is translated to one of organizing experiences 
and knowledge. The advantages of organized subject matter have 
been referred to in the section on the core as a functional approach 
to education. However, this organization must wait on the build- 
ing of experience to a certain extent; it cannot precede the laying 
of an experiential foundation at least; and in many cases it needs 
an entirely new orientation if it is to be functional in facing life’s 
problems. 

School faculties will want their students, upon graduation, to 
have acquired certain organized bodies of skills and knowledge in 
Many areas: communication and computation skills; social relations 
in the family and community; an understanding of democracy 
and the history of its growth in the United States and in the world; 
the scientific method and the various fundamental discoveries in 
the sciences; economic relations between producer and consumer, 
employer and employee, government and interest groups of all 
kinds; and so forth. It is not to be expected, however, that these 
organized bodies of knowledge will necessarily coincide with aca- 
demic disciplines even though they may draw quite largely upon 
them. The differences become acute, particularly, as we move to 
an organization that reflects the life concerns of people rather than 
Classifications of value primarily to scholars and academicians. Jn 
each community there is a real need for all concerned—pupils, 
teachers, parents, citizens—to come to grips with the problem and 
to determine what the essentials are. The core teacher and his stu- 
dents can then meet the problems of planning and make sure that 
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somewhere in their high school course they give adequate attention 
to the essentials that are functional in nature. sae 

An attempt to do something of the sort is presented here in the 
chart on page 170. Such a chart would need careful organization in 
each community and could scaptely be copied from any “master 
plan.” The chart here included‘is presented to indicate the hae 
of correlation of school units with work units; it also shows the nee 
for drawing upon the heritage and the possibilities of making wide 
use of that heritage. 

The vertical axis of the chart is largely an extension of the Seven 
Cardinal Principles. Ethical character development has been omit- 
ted because it is not seen as being in the same dimension as the other 
principles—not being translatable into a resource field with a body 
of knowledge to be drawn upon, but rather a function of the whole 
school life. It is felt that ethical character depends for its develop- 
Ment upon multiplication of real life situations—as suggested in 
these cores—where choices are to be made and consequences faced, 


and not alone upon academic study of literature, history, and re- 
ligion. 
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does it eliminate the use of such “drill” periods as may be necessary 
for the development of power as the need arises. However, it is 
hoped that the bulk of language-arts development can be encom- 
passed in the context of the core activities that also involve citizen- 
ship, home life, history, vocatienal preparation, recreation, etc. 
Certainly rich materials and opportunities are present as needs 
emerge for social and business conversations and interviews; for 
writing letters and reports, and filling in applications and govern- 
ment forms; for presenting and discussing matters of all kinds af- 
fecting student life in the classroom, on the farm, in the shops, on 
the job; for reading for occupational information, scholarly curios- 
ity, or general enjoyment. 

In addition, the language arts should give greater attention to the 
dominant language arts in America today: the radio and the motion 
picture. These art forms should be considered not merely as “audio- 
visual aids” for development of other learnings; their significance 
as educative and entertainment media in and of themselves should 
also be recognized in language-arts classes (or in the core as it turns 
its attention to recreation), and serious and continuing attention 
should be devoted to appreciation of these media. One might very 
well consider reversing the present ratio between attention to books 
and attention to movies and radio in “English” classes. 


5, The Place of the Occupational Cores in the Curriculum 


The discussion of cores in Chapter IV pointed out that the core, 
while the central part of the curriculum, does not “swallow up” 
everything in the school. Thus, special remedial services, special 
Interest offerings, health and recreation, student government, and 
Vocational preparation are normally left outside the core. The oc- 
Cupational center, however, would include vocational preparation 
and would at times bring in the other four areas. Those four areas, 
however, are viewed as maintaining their integrity. i 

The chart presented offers a wide variety, covers much territory, 
and perhaps gives the impression of numerous activities going on 
at the same tine in helter-skelter fashion. If all the activities were 
to be carried on simultaneously in any one core, the effect no doubt 

nded, however, is that in the 


would be kaleidoscopic. What is inten ld f 
time block assigned to the core, the various areas would come up for 


CHART: THE CORES DRAW ON RESOURCE AREAS 


1. Exploration 


2. Agriculture 


3. Service Occupations 


HEALTH Personal health habits and Personal health on the Family health problems; aoa 
appearance required in farm; safety and health ness and hospitalization aa 
occupations, community hazards; rura? sanitation, surance; first aid; sick ror 
heal problems and care of livestock. care; professional health se 
agencies, b ices and the homemaker. 

CITIZENSHIP Organization of class for Life of school farm; plan- Volunteer service to civa 

1, Participation visits; class and school ning activities on farm and social agencies; 2 co 
government; service to and in school. munity project. 
school. 

2. Study Development of the ma- Freehold farm and signifi- Expanding government Eont 
chine and the machine age cance to American de- tions; democracy âS bility 
in America. mocracy; frontier and service; social respons! ities 

western movement; slav- of professions; role an rics; 
ery; agricultural revolu- tory of school in ent 
tion; farmer in national relationship of govem pal- 
politics past and present, agencies; the checkes > 
ances theory in gover”! 

HOME Responsibility of youth in Life on the farm. Family Service to school purse 
home; a minor home relations; growing up on kindergarten, cafeteria ec.” 
project, the farm; budget; cash in- experiences in ‘home tions 

come; chores. Dietetics, home decor gos 
democratic family zelan as 
government services tO : 
maker. A home projec’ 

TOOLS 

apronguge See separate section on the language arts, 

2. Number Eye narigi of present Computations for plant- Family budget; public a fs 
= S; remedial work; ing; budget; prices on ets, tax rates and incom! for 
ea! pore Program school farm; use of gov- reports; scale models jleg? 

individual needs. ernment reports and in- home decorating; for mathe- 
dex numbers, Related al- preparces: organized 
y gebra, geometry. matics. and 
. Science Brief vi i 

4 ithe e Sines of rowth; biol- The scientific merhog op 
gasoline engines electric P8y3 plant chemistry; the the scientist; hona sciencia 
ita, Bee ee of modern sci- pliances; the socia 

THE ARTS Exploring abilities į joe WOK 
see oy eoa SA Nature schools (and pro- The artist as a service veh jee 
tography. 3 pho- bes in graphic and lit- Art in the homes puildioey ¢ 

esi fine applying artto ture of public f heroes os 
rm living. roads; literature © nd P 
public service. 
| appearance. 4 

RECREATION A continuing pro 4 oe alg 
mereileed cee et i stimulated by the shorter work ween ye el 
expression. The needs and a2 raose types of labor providing no out, d of he 
Developing (1) sports for conti tes for recreative activity of each kin! ills. yee) 
motion picture and radio; ap suit ta a) focia skills, (5) OBEY. 

ri preciation and amateur performance, ies 

VOCATION Job opportunities in the In oro” e 

community. Cores 2, 3, 4, 5: job analysis, local job opp . 


interest isal ut experi? E 
st appraisal; try-o1 
meni i ini P Z 

tary skill training of general nature. 
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4. Commerce 


oth problems in the city; personal health prob- 
| lems of the indoor worker; the community’s health 
_ needs and agencies meeting them. 


By ork experience; class and school government. 
i ipation in an electio: ign; campaign 
Bice pol ns campaign; campaign’ 


D . 
| ayes Pere of commerce; discovery and rowth 
| the erica; imperialism and international re ations; 
world wars. Consumer problems; distribution 
problems, 


Life in the cit aaa 
5 city and problems of family living and 
growing children RES city; the family budget; 

reers for women and effect on home—the adjust- 
ments necessary, 


Se ‘ 
ee separate section on the language arts. 


Busi y ? i 
of ae arithmetic; bookkeeping, accounting. Use 
calculating machines; interpreting graphs and 


Statistics : xe 
work, ` Orienting activities here as base for later 


El ici i TRE 
ey. in transportation and communications. 
c theory as basis of electricity. 


Commerc; à 
tive ae art; advertising; business 1n appe 
UA ON literature and art; functional design 
| city; applied art in home and factory. 


Continuar rams 
tinuation of recreational programs. 


Analys es ta a 
i ont job opportunities, personal qualifications, 


tical action or an opinion poll. D 


5. Manufacturing 

Safety and health hazards in specific occupations; 
accident insurance and workmen’s compensation; 
health insurance; life insurance; public health prob- 
lems. 


Work experience; class and school government. 
Survey of unions in community, employment prac- 
tices, intercultural relations or other project chosen 
for core. Participation in associations. 


The Industrial Revolution and its effects. Govern- 
ment regulation of business. Labor relations. In- 
dustrial democracy. Influence of pressure soar 


on government. 


How the machine age has affected the family. Re- 
sponsibilities of children and youth in families 
where mother works; responsibilities regardless of 
mother’s employment; what independence from 
parental control entails. 


Use of gauges; number processes as used in par- 
ticular occupation; individual work for special 


needs in number area. 


Physics, chemistry and technology as applied to 
manufacturing and mining. 


Industrial design; architecture, furniture, painting, 
ceramics, plastics, photography. Literature of man- 
ufacturing and labor relations. 


and interests; try-outs ond skill training as in preced- 
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consideration serially, rather than simultaneously, and as teachers 
and students sensed their pertinence. They would appear then as 
“units” in the core. f 

What would be the time block assigned to the core? Various 
considerations must be dealt with, First, at times the participation 
phase will cover almost the entire school day—as in the three-month 
agricultural camp cycle; at others, half the day will be given to co- 
Operative enterprises; in still others, participative activity will be 
limited to but a portion of the school year. Where participation is 
great, core-class activities might well be limited to a single period 
for the purpose of providing time for other school services while 
still making sure that appropriate generalizations are drawn from 
the participative activity. In cycles where participation is limited 
or held in abeyance, half the school day would be given to the core- 
class for elaboration of its study and discussion units. Second, at 
times the core would be giving direct attention to recreation, health, 
and special interests. In those cases, the school specialists would be 
invited to work with the core, and separate time allotments would 
not be needed. The program is one that calls for a great deal of 
flexibility and long-range planning. There is no reason why stu- 
dents should not share in this planning. Third, many of the partici- 
pative projects will be entirely under the control of the school. In 
those it would be expected that the half-day allotted the core would 
include both the work involved and the generalization and discus- 
sion necessary. The remaining half-day would embrace health and 
physical conditioning, special interests, and remedial work. 


6. Individual Differences 


mark the high school popula- 
ng interests, abilities, and per- 


» entrepreneur, and field worker 
i scene. Not only surgeons and 
ry technicians, hospital attendants, launderers, 
and food handlers play necessary roles in the hospital, The mod- 
ern factory employs time-and-motion analysts, accountants, often 


_ determined by, individual interests. 
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chemists and engineers, as well as tool-and-die makers, machine 
operatives and assembly-line workers. An intelligent guidance and 
placement service in the school will direct its youth to those jobs 
in the school program which promise a maximum of satisfaction and 
excellent prospects of success. 

Second, the classroom phase, while represented above in an un- 
differentiated chart, need not be construed as a single path. Skillful 


teachers in exploring the core with their students will direct them 


to studies most in keeping with their abilities and interests while 
he core’s main activities. Tool 


retaining heterogeneous grouping int 
training will require differentiation as different experiences and 
goals in any one core necessitate finer or cruder tools with which to 


work. Number, science, and language arts units in particular will 
require class differentiation as well as individual treatment. 


The recreative program in addition should be geared to, even 
The sole requirement should 


] with ability to derive enjoy- 


be that each student leave the schoo 
from social interrelations, 


ment and value from sports activity; 
from a hobby craft. 
Last, considerable time each y 


dent to pursue his interest in the v € 
as a result of, or in some cases prior to, his exploratory core experi- 


ences. If subsequent change of heart is not too radical, this work 
may serve as a basis for skill training in the last year. Otherwise, 
values that can be transferred to hobby interests, and the general 
value of application to a task, should be seized upon. Specialized 
activity of this kind will of course include intensive preparation 1n 


areas selected by prospective college entrants. 


ear should be left free for the stu- 
ocation he has tentatively selected 


7. Teacher-Pupil Planning 
It must appear to some that an elaborate framework for coopera- 
the one hand and a farm, production 


tion between the school on r | c 
shops, commercial and manufacturing enterprises, and community 
bly hamper the freedom of the 


agencies on the other will inevita ; j 
their needs and achieve 


teacher and students in planning to mect ch 
me to actual work conditions, 


their purposes. The nearer we CO 
the more must this seem to be true. Yet, if we grant the necessity 
of establishing a framework in general prior to student participa- 
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tion, we find within the occupational framework considerable free- 
dom for teacher-pupil planning. i 

We have previously noted that the student must share in plan- 
ning his educative enterprise. However, we have also recognized 
the responsibility of the school to,make use of its fund of accumu- 
lated knowledge about the learaing process, the individual, and 
society in order to direct the learning activities and guide the plan- 
ning of the 
the framework within which the pupil plans and learns, in develop- 
ing materials 
their plans, f 


justification for working out a “curriculum” 


Ament, and rotation on, tasks should ex- 


group in those situations where the school 
olved direct] 


: se icultural core would include these plan- 
ming activities: (1) planning the use of the school’s farm land as- 


Do a 
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activities related to the community project, the home project, and 
volunteer service. The commerce and manufacturing cores would 
permit much less planning of work activity, save for initial selec- 
tion, unless these work experiences were carried on exclusively in 
school shops, offices, and stores. But the necessity of learning social 
restrictions on freedom of choicesin a real setting should not be 
underestimated. In all cores work will be performed under direc- 
tion, often without opportunity for student planning; it is the 
obligation of the school to make educative use of the directions. 
However, school activities related to work experiences can retain 
the self-planning aspect. Determining both what is worth studying 


and how to go about studying it are legitimate teacher-pupil plan- 
ning areas. 


8. Materials of Instruction 
In discussing life-adjustment studies, in the 1939 Inglis Lecture, 


Prosser noted the difficulties involved because these studies could 
not boast the organization of subject matter, the development of 
methodology, and the training of teachers achieved by the conven- 
tional program.” Occupational education, as a life-adjustment ap- 
proach, presents the same problem. Asa result, perhaps the chief 
problem the teacher faces in this area is the dearth of organized 
material. Since most textbooks are organized around the academic 
disciplines, they are not oriented to a functional program. 

The absence of suitable texts is also a stimulus and a challenge, 
since it prevents slavish following of the non-functional texts so 
prevalent now and in the past. The challenge, however, involves 
the obligation to develop materials that will be better suited to local 
needs and problems. Two solutions may be noted. First, oe be 
perience of the Applied Economics Experiment should be reca i 5 
The experimenters found that the way tO orient the S: um 
to pressing local concerns was to develop materials Si y; from 
these materials they stimulated local improvement as well as curric- 


ular change. Second, a technique employed with various functional 
*Charles A. Prosser, Secondary Education and Life (Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1939), pp- 23 ff- f hh col EE 
B i f Jarola F. Clark, “The Schoo ; 
nomic a en of School Service, University of Kentucky, Bulletin 
(September 1940), XIII, No. 1- 
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curricula is also applicable here. Teachers have discovered ene 
of “resource files”—an accordion file, file-drawer, or closet n E 
materials pertaining to a specific unit gathered cooperatively by 
teachers and students alike, and in some cases collected in the DN 
in a box that might be transported on a dolly to a place in which i 
was needed. m i i s m 
Obviously, either method of developing instructional materia 
will depend upon a vast amount of pre-planning of cores, of Aa 
pating possible materials the students will need as they approach th 
core. In no case, however, will the pre-planning be able to antici- 


pate every need; as students find that they have to’ “dig” for in- 


formation they want—as they realize that an approved textbook 
is not the be-all-and-end 


-all-here—the educative process can sea 
get under way. Teacher ceases to have all the answers, but he 
knows how to guide students to seek them out. 

9. Youth's Developmental Tasks 
Toac 
d 


. How does the proposed scheme 
help youth fulfill individual “devel 


necessary life functions, As the adoles- 
cent matures, he j i 


will help him make a living and enjoy the life which his occupation 
Supports. Interest in achiev; 8 physical manhood and womanhoo 
1S not an obsession with bodil 


“Stephen M, Core cay sib rican 
High School, H. L, Caswell, ge York, HES Youth,” in The Ame 


ork, Harper, 1946), pp. 74-84. 
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ent in one of his urgent concerns. 


hearted attempt to help the stud 
e on the school farm, coopera- 


A living-away-from-home experienc 
tion in prosecuting a community project, working side by side with 
other boys and girls in real occupational settings are viewed as 
methods of “social engineering” which should be invaluable in 


facilitating adjustment to members of one’s own and the other, 


mystifying sex. : 

Achieving independence from parents and acquiring adult social 
and economic status are seen as counterparts of each other. As 
youth take part in the workaday activities of the world, standing 
side by side with adults, drawing paychecks similar in kind if not 
in size to the elder generation’s, the school can play a significant 
Part in promoting an easier adjustment to the adult world. Through 
isolating young people in schools, the educative system has been 
partly responsible for adolescent groupings based on a feeling of 
no-community with adults. The school should help to reveal youth 
problems as really but a part of the larger adult problems: certainly 
this was shown to be true in the tribulations of the Thirties when 
the greatest concern for the “youth problem” arose. Through an 

hools can help weld the two societies 


Occupational program, the sc Ww 
together and can help parents to a recognition of the needs for 


independence of the maturing youth. 
Last, it is felt that self-confidence depends more on adequate 
Vocational adjustment in the modern world than on any other single 
of socially useful work 


factor. If the school recognizes the existence l f 
on all levels of ability, it will provide success experiences in OCCu- 


pations that it has never successfully provided in academic studies. 
As the school facilitates accomplishment of the previous four tasks, 
it simultaneously helps develop this feeling of confidence in one's 


own abilities and being. : k f i 
A system of values grows from choice-making experiences in a 
world of real people and real activities. The school-as-a-hothouse 
concept may develop sensitive flowers, with the tragic history of 
Shelley’s Sensitive Plant, but the development of values and a per- 
sonal and social ethic will grow only as students are brought into 
contact with work and life under the guidance, but not the smoth- 
Here again, farm and mill experi- 


ering protection, of the school. RAR 
ences, living and working together under proper direction, are 
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regarded as probably the best education for development of a sys- 
tem of lasting values. 


10. Conclusion 
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situations and centering them about the major concern of the ado- 
lescent—the vocational life which is going to distinguish him as an 
adult. The occupational activities are functional and educational 
to the extent that they meet the learner’s needs, that they help him 
to integrate his work, leisure, learning, civic and social experiences, 
that they help him to reconstruct his experience and arrive at new 
and better generalizations and values, that they guide the develop- 
ment of a social consciousness and loyalty to democratic ideals, and 
that they are involved in the community life of which the school is 
but one institution. Since occupational education is concerned with 
the chief common denominator of man’s activity—his work—it is 
viewed as the proper content for a “general education” or “com- 
mon learnings” program of the secondary school. 
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